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NOTICE. 



The Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instme* 
tion, bound with the new edition of School Laws, in forwarded 
to the several County Clerks, for distributiouy as follows: 

To each County Clerk, one copy; 

To each County Treasurer, one copy; 

To each Township Clerk, one copy; 

To the Director in each District, one copy; 

To each City Clerk, for the use of the City Library, ten copies. 

N. B. Copies of the volume of Laws, bound separately, are 
forwarded for all other School officers, one copy for each. 

It is important that these documents reach the hands of the 
several officers for whom they are designed, as speedily as 
possible. 

Though the law does not provide for furnishing teachers with 
the report, it is placed in the hands of School officers, so that 
all teachers may have access to its contents. School officers 
will do a public service by calling their attention to the subject. 
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Lansing, December 21, 1863. 
To His Ezcbllengy, Austin Blaib, 

Oovemor of the State of Michigan : 
Sir — I have the honor to submit herewith, in accordance with 
the provisions of the laws of thb State, the annual report of the 
Department of Public Instruction, and the accompanying docu- 
ments, for the year of our Lord, 1863. 
I remain, very respectfully. 

Your, &c., 

JOHN M. GREGORY, 
N Superintendent (f PiMic Instruction. 



REPORT. 



Under the benignant care of Almighty Ood, our Pnblic School 
system continues to grow in usefulness and power. The reports 
of the year show a more than wonted vigor and prosperity in 
almost every department of the school work. From the district 
school to the University, the halls of learning are everywhere 
crowded with pupils, and increasing numbers of trained and 
skillful teachers are rising to crown with a ricl^er success the 
toils of the school-room. Public zeal, pausiog for a little, to 
meet the unwonted duties of public defence, has resumed with 
fresh interest the care of education; free schools have increased, 
and an unusual number of the larger districts have voted ap- 
propriations for the erection of large and elegant school build<« 
ings. Thus, in the midst of war, we are preparing for a grander 
and more glorious era of peace. 

Twenty-siz years have elapsed since our public school system 
came into legal existence. Born in the infancy of the State, it 
has grown|[with its gtowth, and kept pace with its expansion. 
Planting the humble district school among the log cabins of 
the pioneer settlers, it has swept upward abreast with the 
rising tide of population and wealth; its first rude huts have 
^iven place to more costly and convenient houses, and its 
scanty gproups of pupils have swelled into the mftltiplied grades 
of our magnificent union schools. Amendments have been 
made from time to time, as the light of experience has revealed 
defects; but the great organic features of the system remain, 
and we, to-day, have reason to admire the generous hearts and 
broad views of the men whose devotion and far-seeing sagacity 
secured to the State so noble a provision for the education of 
its successive generations. Let it be ours to emulate their 
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wisdom, not by pausing where they began — adhering, with a 
false and foolish conservatism, to errors which they themselves 
would now disclaim, and seeking to retain onr school system in 
the cradle in which they rocked its infancy; but by urging to 
a grander growth, the institutions which they planted; by un- 
folding new agencies and elements of power, on the widening 
field of effort, and by lifting into still nobler application, the 
great doctrines of public and universal education which they 
so ably pronounced. 

THE UNIVBRSmr. 

The history of the University of Michigan was concisely 
traced in my annual report for 1862. Another year has since 
been added to its career of successful development and public 
usefulness. The full and able report of the retiring Board of 
Regents, published in the appendix, exhibits its present condi- 
tion, and gives, also, a history of the numerous and important 
changes made in the Faculty during the year. Considera- 
ble excitement has attended these changes, but it is a reason 
for public thanksgiving that this excitement has not hindered 
the progress, or impaired the prosperity of the institution. 

Without wishing to sit in useless judgment upon the course of 
the retiring Regents, or to influence the action of the new Board, 
and anxious especially not to minister to an undue and hurtful 
public excitement, it is still due to history and to the memory 
of a great scholar and thinker, to record here a fitting acknowl- 
edgment of the eminent ability, fidelity and success with which 
Dr. Tappan discharged his trust as President of the University. 
Whether at home or abroad, in public or in private, he seemed 
to hare but one great aim, and that was the glory and pros- 
perity of the institution over which he presided, and his name 
win forever remain indissolubly associated with one of the^ 
most remarkable periods in the history of its development. 

Happily his successor. Rev. Dr. E. 0. Haven, is not a. 
stranger to the State or to the University, and the wide and 
high reputation earned by him in former years, serves to make 
welcome his return. His well remembered talent^ energy, an 
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wise public spirit, excite the highest hopes of the success of 
his administration. A generous people, mindful of the in- 
terests of this their chief seat of learning, will warmly welcomCi 
and wisely support whatever efforts he shall make to promote 
its growth and power. f 

The attendance for the current year, which has opened since 
the date of the report of the Regents, is larger than at any 
former period in its history. The total number of students, 
now belonging to the different departments, is 857, of whom 
218*are in the Law School, 339 in the Medical College, and 300 
in the College of Literature, Science and the Arts. 

The numbers graduated during the last year from the sev- 
eral deparments are as follows: In Law, 45; in Medicine, 34; 
and in Literature, Science and the Arts, 46; making a total of 
124 graduates for the year. 

The Uniyersity having now attained such a magnitude of 
growth and power, the question ought to be urged, is it doing 
all it can be reasonably asked to do for the State; is this 
gigantic power being exerted in all directions possible to it for 
the public good 7 A little reflection will convince us that there 
are at least two fields of eminent public usefulness in which its 
forces may be properly employed, and into which it has here- 
tofore entered but slightly, and as it were by accident. 

The first of these is the department of military education. 
The facts of the present and the possibilities of the future of 
our national history, alike admonish us of the great necessity 
that our young men shall be taught something of military 
science. Much as we may love peace, and sincerely as we 
may hate the bloody butchery of war, we are now learning 
the sad but inevitable lesson, that the nation which will pre- 
serve its liberties and laws, must be prepared to defend them 
with arms. And who can measure the cruelty and the danger 
of sending outpour untutored youth^ under ignorant comman- 
ders, to risk their lives on the battle-field I Who can say how 
many, in this very war, have marched needlessly into << valleys 
of death" because '< somebody blundered"; and who can tell 
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how near the brink of a final overthrow our country may have 
come, for the lack of that military knowledge which a long 
peacp had taught us to hold in too light esteem ? It is obvious 
that one of the first and highest duties we now owe to our 
country and to our children is to introduce everywhere into 
our institutions of learning for young men, some adequate in> 
struction in military science and art. Especially ought our 
State University, in which such an army of students is an- 
nually assembled, to provide this instruction. No educated 
young man should henceforth be dismissed from its halls who 
,cannot, if need be, teach his neighbors the military drill, and 
lead them, if required, to the battle-field to defend their 
country's cause. 

It would have been well if the Legislature had wisely appor- 
tioned to the University some part of the large grant of lands 
given to the State for agricultural and military education; but 
with or without further aid, we may justly call upon the 
Begents at once to inaugurate this work. ** No measure can 
be more popular in our State," as said the late President, in his 
annual report in 1862, and just because the great popular heart 
is right in this matter. The popular mind clearly discerns the 
vital necessity and use of such instruction for our youth. 

It ought in justice to be stated that the present Board of 
Begents have been anxious to establish the military depart- 
ment, and some steps have been taken to accomplish this pur- 
pose. It is to be hoped that the new Board will be able to 
give effect to the plans proposed. 

The second department referred to is that of the Science of 
Education. Since the University sends forth so many of its 
students to become teachers, it ought to instruct them in the 
art of teaching. Since its graduates are sought often for school 
officers, it ought to give them a knowledge of the theory of 
schools. The rapid rise into importai&ce and power, of the 
modern systems of public instruction, the change of the com- 
mon schools from mere neighborhood affairs to matters of grave 
governmental concern, and the recognition of them as among 
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-the mightieBt bulwarks of public liberty and order, and as po- 
tential agencies of national prosperity and progress, have 
created a new science on earth, and opened a new field of art 
and enterprise to mankind. 

The birth of a profounder philosophy of education has led to 
{he organization of a more philosophical system of graded 
schools, and to the introduction of more natural and rational 
methods of instruction. New sciences have been added to the 
fields of common learning, and the aid of education has been m- 
▼oked to fit men for new arts and a more scientific industry. 
A. large and fresh field of thought and work is here opened to 
our educated men, and the old courses of study are no longer 
adequate to prepare them for their duties to society and the 
State. Especially ought they, who, as legislators, school ofiS* 
cers or teachers, will be called upon to take part in moulding 
or managing our school system, to be instructed in the'funda- 
mental truths and main principles of educational science. 

The University owes it to the great school system which it 
so worthily crowns, to teach educational art and philosophy to 
its students; and the officers of our public schools may reason- 
ably call upon the Begents to provide for a prop#r course of in- 
struction in this department. 

Nor need the work of such a department stop with the in* 
stmction of the proper students of the Universily classes. Ip 
may and should invite others to its course of pedagogic leo* 
tures and drills. There is a class of educated men seeking: 
service in the schools and colleges, who will^be more naturally 
attracted to the University than to any other place, to gain the 
professional instruction needed to fit them for their work. 

It is obvious to all who have reflected profoundly upon the 
subject, that our agencies for the preparation of teachers ought 
to be greatly increased. The yearly augmentation of the nnm* 
ber, and elevation of the character, of our schools render it more 
and more difficult to supply the large host of educated teachers 
needed by them. The State Normal School is working up to 
its full capacity of space and power, and with unsurpassed 
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energy and snccess. Why should not the State University 
lend its aid and do some part of this work, thus linking itself 
more closely to the mighty machinery of public instruction, and 
stretching forth its helping hand to the grand task of the uni- 
yersal education of the people 7 Other colleges yielding to the 
popular demand and need, have organized their classes foD the 
instruction of teachers. Why should not the State Universiliy 
also extend its broad mantle and embrace the honorable profes- 
sion of teachers, among the fraternities of learned men to whom 
it grants the benefits of its instruction, and whom it endows 
with the renown of its great name 7 

During the last two years, the Superintendent, to supply in 
part the lack of such instruction, gratuitously delivered short 
courses of lectures to the senior classes, and is under engage- 
ment to perform a like service for the present senior class. 
But a labor of so much public importance should not be left to 
the poor chances of some volunteer efforts. 

THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The annual report of the State Board of Education, which 
will be found in the appendix, affords a full and detailed state- 
ment of the condition of the Normal School. It is but just 
that I should here bear testimony to the energy and fidelity 
with which the Principal, and his coadjutors in the Board of 
Instruction, have done their work. Not content to repeat the 
past, and to tread again the round of former achievements, 
ihey have pressed forward with an intelligent zeal into new 
fields of effort and truth, and have thus made the Normal 
School the most progressive, as it was already the most perfect 
school in the State. Not forgetting to maintain its old charac- 
ter for sound and thorough scholarship, it has pushed its teach- 
ings into new and profounder realms of educational philosophy, 
and has added to its course, drills in the newer and more 
natural methods of instruction. 

A special training course has been organized for such as are 
already familiar with the several branches of study, and desire 
only the professional education; and the model school has been 
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changed into a regular graded school, in which the theory of 
this great natural system of schools is fully illustrated. Be- 
sides the valuable aid which several of the Professors rendered 
in the State Teachers InstituteSi they held at the Normal 
School building, without extra expense to the State, a Pesta- 
lozzian Institute through a session of five weeks, in which in- 
struction was afforded to a large number of teachers for the 
winter schools. 

The whole number . of students in attendance at the School 
the last year was 506, of whom 100 were in the Model School, 

and 406 in the Normal School proper. The number graduated 

was 8 gentlemen, and 12 ladies. 

/ THE COLLEGES. 

In accordance with the provisions of law, I appointed during 
the past year. State visitors to the several incorporated Ool- 
leges and other institutions of learning, and the reports of such 
visitors^ as far as received, will be found in the Appendix. At 
the present writing, none of the annual reports required by 
law from the Trustees of these Institutions, have been received. 
Should they appear in time^ they will be published in their 
appropriate place in the Appendix. 

The pressure of other duties has permitted me to visit offi- 
cially, only two of these Institutions during the past year; but 
information derived directly from members of the several Fac* 
vlties, represent them as enjoying a high degree of prosperity. 
For at least three of the Colleges, special and well planned ef- 
forts are in progress to secure a more ample endowment. Ev- 
ery lover of learning must wish these efforts success, and it is 
to be hoped that our men of wealth will duly appreciate the 
golden opportunities here afforded, to do deeds of the most endur- 
ing and splendid beneficence — deeds whose far-reaching influ- 
ences shall linger to bless the generations yet unborn. What 
a world of good has flowed from the noble benefactions of John 
Harvard and Elihu Tale, whose moderate, but timely gifts, 
nourished the infancy of the great and powerful institutions 

a 
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that now bear their names — of Nicholas Brown and James 
Bowdoin, whose munificent donations lifted into permanent 
power, the else feeble Colleges that now preserve their memo- 
ries. How wise-hearted the glorious liberality of Smithson, and 
Lawrence, and Peabody, who, recognizing the beneficent tnight 
which dwelt in their wealth, poured it out into institutions of 
charity and learning which shall continue to bless humanity 
till the very sunset of time. Shall not Michigan, too, have her 
Harvards, and Yales, and Browns, who shall embalm their 
names in her infant colleges, and leave behind them, on her 
soil, perennial fountains of good, to glorify and bless our race? 
Shall there not be found among her sons, men of liberal soul 
and of far-seeing wisdom, who will help to plant in her young 
history, institutions which shall shape her to a grander growth 
and fill her distant future with the light of a pure and Christian 
learning ? 

In former reports I have fruikly indicated my own belief 
that the existence of these Colleges is not an evil, bu]t a good 
in onr State. I am aware that there are those who count them 
as anomalous and supernumerary in our system of Public In- 
struction; — as in some sort rivals to our State Institutions, set 
up by over-zealous sectaries whose efibrts we are obliged to 
tolerate, but ought by no means to assist. It is doubtless true 
that such a rivalry may have been aimed at by some unwise 
partisans of these schools, who 'have not discerned the essen* 
tial unity and mutual dependence of all true educational enter- 
prizes. And it is also true that the rivalry of such institu- 
tions might have harmed the State University, in its earlier and 
feebler days; but those days are past, and the University hav- 
ing now nothing to fear from a rivalry so unnatural and need- 
less, we may discuss calmly the real and public value of these 
Colleges, and seek to determine the line of a wise and just 
policy towards them. Certainly it is time that the public mind 
should settle down to some definite understanding of the quech 
tion at issue. Passing as we are by giant strides towards 
a future of magnificent growth — ^a future when millions shall 
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crowd onr now vacant territories, and our hundred high schools 
shall become a thousand — ^it is a question not so much of the 
present as of coming time, and to be settled not in the light of 
the prejudices of the past, but in view of the mighty prospect^ 
ive needs of our people. 

The assumption of those who have looked with distrust, if 
not with positive dislike, upon these colleges, is that the State 
system of public instruction was designed to cover the whole* 
ground, and do the entire work of education — that beginning- 
with the primary schools, the broad base of the system, it 
should rise through the narrowing circles of public higb 
schools and branches till the whole was fitly crowned with one^ 
great, free university. All grades of education being thus pro- 
vided for, from the common school to the college or university, 
there remained no room and no need for any other schools. In 
their estimation, the erection of other institutions breaks in 
needlessly and injuriously upon the beautiful symmetry of this 
pyramidal plan, and endangers ^^its success by their hurtful 
rivalry. 

Men often cheat themselves with their own figures of speech. 
A pyramid is not, any more than a cube or sphere, a proper 
pattern for a school system. Schools are living agencies for a 
great public work; not blocks of marble to be built up in les- 
sening layers and crowned with one immeni^ cap-stone grander 
than all the rest. 

The simple truth is this. If Congress had not granted an 
endowment in lands, the [State would, probably, never have 
built a college at all. Contented with providing a system of 
common schools for the common education of the people^ it 
would have left the colleges to l^e provided as they have been 
in the plder States, by the voluntary efforts of philanthropic 
and Christian friends of liberal learning. We should, in all 
human probability, have had no State University to this day; 
for, even up to this time, no legislature has been found willing 
to grant it a direct donation for its enlargement or support. 
But a grant of lands having been tendered by Congress, .the 
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State wisely accepted it, and, with a generous and prudent 
<$are, reared with the proceeds, one great and powerful Univer- 
sity, which will, it is to be hoped, forever remain, a noble mon- 
ument of the munificence of our federal government and of the 
wisdom of the State. 

But as the State would never have built even this one insti- 
tution at its own expense, so it cannot be reasonably expected 
that it will go on to build others. The only question that re- 
mains, therefore, is, shall the men w]^o, under other circum- 
stances, would have founded all our Colleges, be now encour- 
aged to found any addditional ones ? Or, having got this one 
without their aid, shall we now repress their zeal and discour- 
age their efforts, and so have only one? Having received 
one from Congress, shall we refuse to accept others from 
Ohristianity 7 

This is not the first time this question has been before the 
people of this State. In 1838, at the first session after the 
adoption of our present school system, the question was gravely 
brought before the Legislature by the Hon. J. D. Pierce, the first 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who had taken pains to 
collect opinions on the subject, from the most eminent educa- 
tors of the time, some of which were favorable and some un- 
favorable to a plurality of colleges. It was with no little 
solemnity that the worthy Superintendent urged his views 
against the charter of other collegiate institutions. " When this 
decision is finally made," said he, " it will not require the inspira- 
tion of a prophet to determine whether the State shall eventually 
assume the first rank in the Bepublic of letters, by founding 
and rearing up an institution of noble stature and just propor- 
tions, worthy alike of the State and of learning, and equally 
worthy the name of University; or whether the State shall 
ultimately sink to a low level in the world of knowledge, 
having institutions under the imposing name of Colleges, 
scattered through the length and breadth of the land without 
funds« without cabinets, without apparatus, without libraries, 
without talents, without character, and without the ability of 
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ever maintaining them. If one is granted others must be, and 
there is no limit If one village obtains a charter for a college, 
all others must have the same favor. In proportion as they 
increase in number, just in that proportion will be their 
decrease of power to be useful." 

Happily, although the Superintendent's views did not prevail, 
the evils he foreboded have not followed. The University has 
grown to a grandeur that even he did not anticipate so early, 
and the Colleges have not been unduly multiplied. 

The question which the Superintendent had thus presented^ 
was finally precipitated upon the Legislature, by a petition 
presented by Hon. Jacob M. Howard to the House of Kepresen- 
tatives, the 19th day of January, 1838, "to incorporate the 
Trustees of Michigan College." The petition was referred to a 
committee of which Mr. Howard was chairman, who made a 
majority report adverse to the views of Mr. Pierce and favor- 
able to the College for whose incorporation he introduced a 
bill. The following extracts from Mr. Howard's report em* 
bracd substantially the views of the committee: 

"The committee cannot appreciate ^e force of the objection 
that by granting the franchises asked for, we encourage others 
to make like requests. We are of opinion that in this, as well 
as in other matters coming before the Legislature, it is to be 
governed by a sound discretion, neither granting nor withhold- 
ing, without sufficient reason, and keeping constantly in view 
the general good of community. 

".They deem it the duty of the Legislature, not only to pre- 
vent all impediments, but to afford facilities to the progress of 
general education; to speak in words of encouragement rather 
^an of restraint, to those who volunteer to aid it, and not from 
an overweening fondness for one particular institution, or one 
particular system, place all others under the ban of power." 

To the fear that " the establishment of this or other institu- 
tions of the kind, would distract public attention and divert, 
patronage from the University," the conmiittee replied: 

''An institution, under the • immediate supervision and con- 
trol of the government, with an endowment of one million dol- 
lars, and all the attendant patronage, cannot be prostrated or 
impeded in its progress by any voluntary association, founded 
Bpon individual munificence. The true secret of the sucess of 
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eyery such institation, is found in the enterprise, learning and 
capacity of those at its head; and where these are wanting, the 
interests of education, like those of commerce and other 
branches of business, will assuredly decline. 

" It is also urgdd that b^^ confining the power of granting 
diplomas to the State University, and withholding its exercise 
from all other institutions, the State ensures to that Univer- 
sity, at all times, a number of students corresponding to its 
high literary claims, and the wealth of its endowment. We are 
at a loss to discover the propriety of this restrictive and ex- 
clusive principle. * * * It is certainly at war with 
the well known freedom of American Institutions and Ameri- 
can character. * * * We clayn that the ancient and 
time honored system of New England, now extending over al- 
most the whole country, is more in accordance with the genius 
of the American people than any known system of foreign na- 
tions. We are not to suppose that the settled feelings, habits 
and opinions of a people can be safely disregarded by their 
rulers, nor that they can be made to bend and quadrate to any 
and every innovation, which those in authority may dignify 
with the name of improvements. Still less can freemen be 
compelled to countenance a monopoly of those benefits which 
they have been taught to regard as the gift of God. * * ♦ 
In our own community, there exists every variety of religious 
and political opinion, and so strong are men's attachments to 
their own particular creeds, that any legislative attempt to 
change or modify them by the course of instruction or other- 
wise; any system which seeks to make all coalesce in one set 
of opinions, or to inculcate indifference to all, or which erects 
a barrier to even the caprices of men, must necessarily prove 
odious and unavailing. Whatever may be the theories of 
philosophers and speculatis^, among the mass of mankind, re- 
ligion is not supposed to exist without cree(^ and to use the 
language of another, ' he is a rash man, indeed, and little con- 
versant with human nature, and especially has he a very erro- 
neous estimate of the character of the people of this country, 
who supposes that a feeling of this kind is either to be trifled 
with or despised; it will assuredly cause itself to be respected.' 

" One obvious effect of the system recommended will be to 
drive from the State every young man wishing to obtain gk 
degree, but unwilliog from whatever cause to prosecate his 
studies in the University. The majority of the committee deem 
it unjust to individuals and the State, to confer on the State 
* University a monopoly of college honors. It is the right of 
every parent and guardian, and one which we may be assured 
will be insisted on, to educate his child or ward in his own 
way; and it is furthermore the right of the student himself, thai 
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the road to literary honors should be opened to him by his own 
State, in a manner accordant with his own feelings and prin- 
ciples ; and it is the correspondent duty of the State, to cherish 
and encburage all her sons in the way to distinction and nse- 
falnesSy in order that she may reap her just share of the glory 
of their achievements. It is made the duty of the Legislature 
* to encourage by all suitable means the promotion of intellec- 
tual and scientific improvements.' It is conceived that the 
policy proposed is in conflict with the spirit of this provision, 
inasmuch as it in a manner disfranchises a large portion of the 
community. We predict that if it be adopted as the governing 
rule of the Legislature, it will drive from us a large number of 
young* men, seeking a liberal education, and the usual honors 
by which it is and ever ought to be distinguished, will engen- 
der hatred, rather than create respect for the State instititu- 
tion, and ultimately leave it deserted by all but its immediate 
govern men I patrons* — a place where the idle and curious may 
and gratification, but devoid of that active, vital energy, which 
is ever kept awake by peaceful and salutary competition." 

The minority of the committee made a report strongly sus- 
taining the doctrines of the Superintendent; but the opinions of 
the majority prevailed, and in 1839, the Legislature decided the 
question by granting the charter. The right to build Colleges 
was established. 

In 1855 this question arode again before the Legislature 
The new Constitution of the State having forbidden the grant- 
ing of special charters for any private corporation whatever, 
and a project being on foot to establish a' College at Hillsdale, 
a general law for the incorporation of Colleges was asked of 
the Legislature. On the 12th day of January, Hon. Austin 
Blair presented, in the Senate, a "Bill for the incorporation of 
Colleges and other institutions of learning." An earnest dis- 
cussion of the bill ensued, and an effort was made to restrict 
the power to confer degrees, to the State University, which 
would, in effect, have banished all other Colleges from the State. 
No record was preserved of the debates, but the question was 
again decided in favor of Colleges, a general law for their in- 
corporation passing the Senate by a unanimous vote, and the 
House of Representatives, by a vote of 54 for, to 14 against it 

Thus far, time, which tries aU things, has justified the wis- 
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dom of the majority. The XJnivdrsity has been benefitted 
rather than injured \>j the organization of other institutions, 
and the cause of liberal learning has been promoted by their 
labors. A little reflection will show that this result is reason- 
able, and demonstrate that there is no real or necessary con- 
flict of interest between the University and other Colleges. 

The chief, if not the only valid argument for one College, 
instead of several, in a State, is that the concentration of funds 
and efforts may create one great and commanding institution, 
while the division of the same funds and efibrts among several 
Colleges, would leave them all small and feeble. This argu^ 
ment assumes, flrst, that all the College funds and interest in 
the State can be collected in one great central enterprise; 
whereas, it is notorious that none of the funds of the private 
poUeges could be thus collected. They are donated as a spe- 
cial gift to the College whose existence called them forth. 

It assumes, also, that there are funds and pupils for only one 
great and worthy institution; for certainly if we can have two 
great Colleges, two are better than one^ They would more 
than double the benefits of the one. 

The argument has exactly this force, and no more — in the 
infancy of a State, when men and means are few, it is better 
to concentrate all efibrts, if practicable, on one institution, 
than to scatter them among several. But when the State has 
grown rich and populous, and the ability and need exist for 
additional Colleges, the argument expires by its own limita- 
tion, and falls to the ground. 

But there is an argument on the other side, of far higher 
reach and more enduring force. The wider diffusion of high 
educational facilities, and the grander extension of educational 
influences and activities, will amply compensate for the larger 
expenditure of means. Each new institution becomes a centre 
of light and influence in the region in which it stands, and 
kindles the sacred love of learning in thousands of minds 
which had else remained 1^ undisturbed and unblest ignorance 
forever. It is by no means true, as some seem to believe, that 
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•H the BiadenlB in the several Oolleges might have been drawn to 
the Uniyersi^. As well conclude that all the basiness of the 
several railroads wonld have fonnd its way to the g^at Central 
road, if that had been permitted to remain the sole g^eat thor- 
oughfare of the State. Who does not know that each new 
road has opened np and peopled a new section of the State, 
and thus called in and created a business for itself? The Gen* 
tral road, instead of having its trade diminished by the com 
petition of the others, has been largely benefitted by the gen 
eral growth to which it and they alike have ministered. So, 
too, by the establishment of other Oolleges, the pablic intelli- 
gence has been largely increased, while the University has 
been helped rather than injured, by their co(5peration in the 
same field. Judging by all the facts that have come under my 
own Observation, I do not hesitate to a£Brm that for every stu- 
dent these Colleges have retained from the University, they 
have sent at least three to its halls; while they have educated 
hundreds of youth who, but for them, would have remained 
uneducated. 

Nor does the argument end here. The mutual stimulation, 
and reciprocal and wholesome restraints exercised by these in- 
stitutions over each other, afford no small security for their 
purity and fidelity. Even their mutual jealousies help to de- 
fend the public interests, while their more generous rivalries 
stir them to higher efforts for public good. I cannot believe 
that any true friend of learning, after profoundly pondering 
this question, would wish to confine the entire College work o{ 
the State to %ne institution, however magnificent. But if there 
are those who still look with regret at the other Colleges now 
rising into power in our State, let them reflect that the local 
interests and local pride of the several sections will not permit 
the shutting up of the entire State to one great central institution 
of learning. Each great section will certainly demand in time 
its own College as well as its own railroad. Nor is it reason- 
able to suppose that Christianity will forget her instincts of 

8 ' 
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eighteen centuries growth, and consent to hand oveo: to the 
secular power the grandest of all her fields of labor. She mast 
learn to forget all the traditions of the past, and consent to 
forego all the promise of the future, ere she shall cease to en- 
dow institutions for the education of the young and for the in« 
crease of Christian learning. It is the Christianity, not the 
sectarianism, of the Christian sects, that leads them to build 
Christian schools, and it is a fact well known that while these 
schools are Christian, they are rarely or never improperly or 
offensively sectarian. 

Experience has proved that we need not fear an undue and 
dangerous multiplication of these Colleges. The great law of 
supply and demand, governing other departments of human en- 
terprise, rules also here. If established before they are needqdi 
they are built only to die. No more will remain than the pub- 
lic want demands, and the public patronage and Christian ' 
liberality will suppork 

I have never believed that one University could ultimately, 
or for any long time, meet the demand for college instruction 
in this State. Even]^now, its classes are crowded for room, al- 
though several other Colleges are furnishing instruction to large 
numbers of students. When the population of the State shall 
have doubled, and its wealth increased fourfold — ^when its Pre- 
paratory and High Schools, already multiplying so rapidly in 
numbers and power,*8hall double the candidates for college 
instruction,'and when, especially, the advancing spirit of liberal 
learning shall come to prevail, as it will, through all our bor- 
ders, then we must look to these Christian Colleges to rise up 
and help the University in its great work. If Germany sup- 
ports twenty four great Universities, and over four hundred 
Gymnasia, besides all her normal schools, agricultural, poly- 
technic, mining and military Colleges, certainly we may look 
to see other great institutionS|rising into power and usefulness, 
to grace our goodly commonwealth with the pure splendors of 
their light. 

In arguing thus this question of higher edueation, which I 
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ttave done not from any especial interest in any of the Oolleges 
now existing, but from a profound regard for the great future 
of our State, I would by no means be quoted as favoring the 
hasty assumption of the high name and o£Sce of College by 
«mall and feeble institutions. That School does a gross and 
irreparable wrong, which, under the high sounding title of Gol- 
lege, allures young men to its halls, and, by reason of its 
meager and inadequate means of instruction, fails to give 
them for their four years of toilsome f tudy, the learning they 
crave. In vain would the cheated intellect cry out to such an 
institution, ^'give me back my misspent time — my stolen 
youth." In vain would society ask of it, "restore me my 
noblest sons whose promising minds have been hopelessly 
marred.'' I am happy in the belief that we have now no 
School obnoxious to this severe indictment. 

It is but just to the Oolleges of Michigan to state, in this 
connection, that while often embarrassed for want of adequate 
endowments, they represent, through the generous and self- 
sacrificing spirit of their faculties, a much larger capital than 
their financial statements exhibit. These Christian teachers 
not only give their services for salaries of half the ordinary 
amount paid in wealthier institutions, but they often do double 
the ordinary work; and thus make the stinted incomes of the 
institutions they serve, like the loaves and fishes in the great 
>Biiracle of Christ, to become the abundant food of hungering 
thousands. 
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FRIHART SCHOOL BTATISTIOB. 

The following summaries, ooUected from the annual reports 
of the School Inspectors for the year ending the first Monday of 
September last, exhibit the school statistics for the year. For 

< 

the purpose ef making the comparison easy, the statistics of 
the previous year are republished in a parallel column: 






of ooonttai reportlBg,.# 

•• towiiBhipt " 

<* diftrictB •* 

<« « lutYing graded ichoolB. 

« ** reporting orer 100 children, and therefore 

allowed b7 law to organise graded Bchools, » 

Ho. of children between 6 and 20 years of age, 

** ** attending school, 

« «< under 6 and over 20 years attending school^ 

Average nnmber of months the schools were tan^t, 

** ** *' the nnk>n schools were taught, 

ATcrage attendance of pupils in months, 

No. of male teachers employed , •. 

•• fenude «» 

Votal number of qualified teachers employed, 

ATcrage wages per month paid to male teachers, 

*< ** " female teachers, 

Nomber of candidates examined by inspectors, 

«* «« licensed »* 

Ko. of meetings of inspectors, 

« yislts made to schools by inspectors, 

townships reporting all the schools visited,. . .« 

" «» apartofthe " 

** «< no visits,, 

districts having flree schools, (no rate bills,) 

" which voted taxes to pay teachers' wages, 

township libraries reported, 

volumes in township libraries, 

** added to township libraries during year, 

district libraries reported, 

volumes in district libraries reported, 

** added during the year 

Total number of volumes in all libraries reported, 

Districts supposed to have libraries not reported , 

Townships " " «« 

Appropriated firom two mill tax for libraries, 

No. of townships reporting library moneys from fines 

'* supposed to have rec'd flue money, but not reputing. 

Counties not apportioning the fine moneys, 

Amount of library moneys from fines reported,. 

▼aloe of school-houses and sites 

Nomber of private schools reported , 

« <« pupils in same, , 
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680 
4,108 

116 

261 

261,828 

aOT^HS 

0,264 

6.0 

Oil 

8.4 

2^80 

6,068 

8,888 



7,6T6 
6A>36 

8,121 
6,082 



188 
2,864 

160 
62,000 



2,280 
101,674 



168,664 



61,012 66 
803 

188 



$6,48406 
11,7:8,26800 
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6oa 

4,876- 
124 

a7T 

872,787 

216,670 

8,860 

6.1 

9.0 

8.2 

1,910 

6,906 

8,816 

|»17 

12 42 

7,408 

6,711 

8,062. 

4,81S 

877 

166 

160 

3,686 

720 

216 

68,181 

2,782 

2,167 

97,886 

8,920 

166,667 

816 

78 

62,128 07 
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22 
^,12001 

$1,864,86800 
170 

4,706 



SCHOOL REVENUES FOB YEAB. 



1862. 



1868. 



Moneys ou nana at commencement of year, . . , 

Primary school interest money 

Baoeipts from two miU tax, 

Oblleetedby rate bills, 

Tuition of non-resident pupils,. 

Balled by district taxes for teachers' wages,. 
" '* ' for other purposes, .. 

Ubrmry moneys fk'om fines, 

Inspectors' fees paid by townships, 

Bdoeipts from all other sources, 



Total resources for the year,. 



$66,062 99 

126,464 16 

248,964 28 

484U2 76 

11,481 68 

84,852 89 

161,460 64 

6,484 05 

0,207 60 



$766,620 05 
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41,200 6f 

11,884 l' 

106,828 46 

125,461 78 

6,129 01 

#8,478 88 

48,808 66 



$889,279 76.. 
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These Btatistics, on the whole, exhibit a grKtif;ing progreis 
in one sohool oSaira. The Tari&ttoos from the statiatlcB of the 
preceding year are due in port to grtater or less accuracy in 
the reports; but in the leading items, as the nnmber of obildren, 
tlie length of school terms, the attendanoe of papils, and tht 
numbers and wages of teachers, the reports are presumed to 
be nearly correct. Some remarks on tiie sereral departments 
of the school interests will be oSbred nnder their appropriate 
heads, 

The following table exhibits the progress of the School in- 
terests for several' years past in the leading items of the sta. 
tisticB. 



DIRICTOBS' SKPOBTS. 

The importance of the subject demands that some sugges- 
tions be offered in regard to the annual report of the school 
directors, since these reports are the primary source through 
which all knowledge of the general condition and working of 
the School system is derived. 

By law, the director of each district is required to report 
annually, at the close of the school year, to the clerk of the 
township in which the school house is situated, the number, 
with a certified list of the names, of all children between the 
ages oifi\)e and twenty years residing in the district, the number 
of pupils attending school, the length of the school terms for 
the year, the text books used, the number of qualified teachers 
employed, the wages paid, and an accurate statement of all 
receipts and expenditures of school moneys, embracing all 
collections and taxes, and such other items as the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction may require. The substance of thes« 
reports is copied into tl\e annual reports of the school inspeo 
tors, copies of which are sent to the Superintendent's office at 
Lansing. Here the report for each district is carefully examined 
to ascertain whether, from the sufficiency of the report and 
from its compliance with tho law. the district is entitled to 
share in the next apportionment of primary school moneys. 

To aid the directors in making their reports, blanks are anr 
nually prepared by the Superintendent, and furnished to each 
district. These blanks are carefully revised each year, and 
such changes made as the errors discovered in previous reports 
indicate as needful to enable the directors to make their next 
reports more full and correct. Thus assisted, no very great 
skill is required on the part of district officers to fill up these 
blanks; but although great improvements have been made, and 
especially the past year, yet many obvious errors still remain 
which slight precautions would remedy. 
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COMICOK ERRORS IK BKPORTS. 

The folIowiDg will afford a view of the character of the er- 
rors more commonly committed: 

Some omit the two mill tax — some the primary school moneySi 
and many are known to give the latter incorrectly. Some 
omit library' moneys known to hare been received, or give a 
wrong amount. These errors, known to the depaitment, lead 
to the presninption that other financial items are omittedi or 
Incorrect. 

Some reports acknowledge library fands received, bnt none 
paid oat, and no moneys on hand; showing either an omission, 
or an illegal nse of the funds. Others report library funds ex* 
pended, but no books purchased ; or books added to the library, 
and no library funds expended. Many neglect to report any 
library. 

In many instances the report of one*year contradicts that of 
the preceding. In some entire counties, where comparison 
has been made, it is found that in not over half of the districts 
ia the same amount reported ** on hand " at the commencement 
of 1863, that was reported on hand at the close of 1862. 

Some reports show considerable more money expended than 
received — an impossibility; while others exhibit more received 
than expended, but nothing remaining on hand. Sometimes 
taxes voted to be raised the coming year, are reported as re> 
ceived. Some report receipts and no expenditures, and others 

expenditures and no receipts; some— not a large number 

make no report whatever of the finances; some evidently r^ 
port liabilities that are part paid, as wholly paid, particularly 
in teachers' wages; some place the "amount on hand" under 
the head of << indebtedness of the district;" and others report 
the' indebtedness, both as indebtedness and as expended; and 
some place the receipts for the year under the head of '< on hand 
at the commencement of the year.'' Some reports, returned to 
directors for correction, have come back in a more confused 
state, if possible, than at first There are some reports where 
the prima facie evidence is strong that the accounts are forced 
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to a balanoe. At anj rate, there is often positiye evidence 
that accoants that balance are not correct. 

Some directors report many more children attending school 
than there are in the district— connting twice all those who at- 
tended both the snnmier and winter schools. The excess thus 
reported, however, will probably not more than eqnal the num- 
ber which others neglect to report at all. Some report all at- 
tending school as being under five or over twenty years of age; 
some report the average time of attendance more than the en* 
tire time of school; and not a few report it the same — ^the 
former being absolutely impossible, and the latter utterly im- 
probable, since it would imply the regular attendance of every 
pupil for every day the school was taught. 

SOUBCBS OF XBBOBS IN REPORTS. 

It would be absurd to suppose that all these errors occur 
through the incompetency qf the officers making the reports. 
Some of them are evidently chargeable to gross negligence of 
their duties on the part of those who have accepted district of- 
fices, but are indifferent to the trusts reposed in them. But by 
far the larger part of these errors are the result of a too general 
failure to keep the proper records and accounts during^ the 
year. 

The teacher's register of daily attendance, often imperfectly 
kept, is not properly preserved by the directors after the rate- 
bill is made out, and in some cases no such register is kept, 
because the school is to be free. The law positively requires 
a full record of the names, ages and daily attendance of the 
pupils to be kept, whether there is to be a rate-bill or not, and 
such record is indispensable in filling out the annual report. 

Even a greater laxity of usage prevails in keeping the proper 
money accounts of the districts. In not a few districts no ac- 
counts at all seem to be kept. The moneys belonging to the 
district are left in the hands of the township treasurer till they 
are wanted for the payment of the teacher, or for other uses, 
and then orders are given directly on the treasurer in favor of 
the party to be paid. Thus the township treasurer is made to 
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act as treasnrer of the district, and no account of the school 
moneys being kept in the district, no correct report of its finan- 
ces can be made by its officers. The several funds belonging 
to the district — such as the fund for payment of teachers, the 
library fund, and the fund for incidental expenses, and build- 
ing — are illegally paid out for other purposes than those to 
which they belong, and opportunity is afforded for frauds and 
serious losses. 

THIS BEMEDT. 

The following suggestions ought to be urged upon all those 
who are intrusted with the care of the schools. In the farst 
place let the district board see to it that the teacher is provid- 
ed with a properly prepared register, and that full and accu- 
rate record is made of the age and daily attendance of each 
pupil. Such a record promotes regularity in attendance, and 
is essential for the safety and prosperity of the school. It is 
the only means of supplying to the State and to the tax pay- 
ers, the evidence they have the right to demand of the success- 
ful working of the school. 

Secondly, all the school funds of the district should pass 
thrqi^gh the hands of the district assessor. He is the legal 
treasurer of the district, and should receive and pay out all its 
school moneys. His books, if properly kept, would be a com- 
plete record of the annual resources and expenditures for the 
school and library, and would enable the school board and 
citizens to gain at any time a clear understanding of the finan- 
cial condition of the district. It is true a considerable part of 
the funds come through the hands of the township treasurer, 
but he was never designed to be the treasurer of the district, 
and the irregular and too common practice of making him serve 
as such leads to great confusion in the district accounts, as 
well as in the annual reports. 

The moderator and director, having taken the assessor's 
bond, as required by law, should, at the proper season, give 
him warrants upon the township treasurer for all school and 
4 
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library moneys belonginj^ to the district. They should then 
pay any indebtedness of the district by orders drawn on him^ 
stating in the order what this payment is for, whether for 
teachers' wages, for incidental expenses or for library; that 
the assessor may know from which fund to pay the same. 

Each district has two or three distinct fands which cannot be 
legally paid out for any other purposes than those for which thej 
were raised, viz: The teachers' fund derived from State prima- 
ry school fund and from two mill tax, together with any tax 
Toted by the district for this purpose; the district library fund, 
in case the district has a library, derived from fines collected 
in the county and from such part of the two mill tax as the towxk- 
ship may have voted for that purpose; the incidental fund, coxk- 
slating of any moneys raised by district tax for the payment of 
incidental expenses; and sometimes a building fund. The as- 
sessor should open separate accounts in his books with each of 
these funds, charging each with any moneys received for it, 
and crediting each with the moneys expended from it. He 
should also carefully preserve the orders on which he has paid 
out any moneys, as his vouchers for such payment. 

The director, also, should keep a record of all accoun^ aud- 
ited, and of all orders drawn on the assessor, as also of all 
expenses incurred by himself on account of the district. The 
accounts of these two officers will serve as mutual checks, and 
will afford the exact information required to fill up the annual 
report. The importance of this method of proceeding may be 
conjectured from the fact that no other corporation or business 
firm would consent to any less particular system of accounts. 
In most of the larger union districts, this or a similar plan is 
pursued, and the law designs it to be universal. 

I have dwelt at some length and with considerable particu- 
larity upon this matter, because of its importance to the di|h 
tricts themselves, and to the entire school system as represent- 
ed and aided through this department of the State governmentb 

Is there not just reason to fear that the character of the an- 
nual reports is a too faithful driterion of the fidelity and seal 
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with which the reporting officers discharge all the high trusts' 
reposed in them by the districts; and that the gross negligence^ 
in reporting the school work of the year is but the natural re- 
sult and fair index of the shiftless and inefficient way in which* 
this work has been carried on 7 As far, at least, as my obser- 
ration has extended, good and zealous school officers make fuil^ 
and accurate reports. 

BAD AFFORTIONMBNT OV SCHOOL liONETS. 

I cannot refrain from calling attention again to the bad sys- 
tem of apportionment of school moneys in use in the State, as 
eyidenced by the statistic)^ before us. It appears that the ag- 
gregate amounts provided the past year for the payment of 
teachers' wages, from the primary school fund, the two mill. 
tax, the special taxes raised by the districts for this purpose, 
and the tuition paid by non-resident pupils, was five hundred 
and twenly-five thousand, two hundred and twenty-one dollars and 
ninety two cents. The total amount actually paid for teachers' 
wages, was jfu6 hundred and eighteen thousand and sixty-two* 
dollars and tu>o cents; showing a balance after paying every 
teacher employed in the State, of seven thousand one hundred 
and fftynvne dollars and ninety cents. In other words, had 
every school been made free we should still have had a surplus 
of $7,159 90 left on hand. And yet 1,740 districts were cursed 
with the odious rate bills, and $41,200 54 were needlessly col- 
lected by this tariflf on schools, which both our written consti- 
tution and the genius of our institutions demand shall be free 
to every child in the State. And Jhe evil wears a sadder as- 
pect when we reflect that, for the most part, the heavy burdens 
of these rate bills fall upon the small and feeble districts^ 
which are least able to bear them. In the annual report of the^ 
year 1862, this matter was urged upon the attention of the* 
Legislature, and a new plan for the apportionment of the two* 
mill tax was recommended — which was the equal division of 
one-half of the proceeds of the two mill tax among the several 
districts in each township, without regard to size or population^ 
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and the apportionment of the other half to those districts in 
proportion to the number of children. This plan, after oarefnl 
consideration, was nnanimouslj approved by the edvcational 
committees of both Houses; but it failed for reasons not easy 
to be seen, to pass into a law. I cannot, without gross neglect 
of my duty to the public interests involved, refuse to call again 
the attention of both the people and the Legislature to this sub- 
ject. The statistics I have presented, are a most impressive 
argument for the reform urged. Some remedy must be speedily 
found, or a most unfortunate reaction will arise against the 
two mill tax and a disastrous repeal be gained of this needful 
support of our schools. 

.While I have much faith in the equity and expediency of the 
plan of apportionment proposed, which agrees very nearly 
with the plans adopted in New York, Massachusetts, and some 
other States, I shall cheerfully concur in any which affords the 
aid needed by the feebler districts and prevents a useless accu- 
mulation of funds in the larger and richer onies. 

It would doubtless be better, and, in the end, more economi- 
cal as well as more equal, if the popular sentiment would permit 
the change, to make the two mill tax a county or even a State 
tax like the school tax of New York, instead of a township 
tax; or better ptill, to adopt the township school system ex- 
plained in the annual report for 1862. 

DISTRICT AND TOWNSHIP LIBRABIES. 

In former reports, I argued at considerable length, the vital 
necessity and great value of these libraries, and I can only 
reafifirm with new emphasis, the views before presented. It 
must however, be confessed that the majority of the people 
do not seem to hold them in high esteem. Meagre sums are 
i^ppropriated by the townships for their support, while in a ma- 
jority of the townships the matter is neglected entirely. The 
interest in the libraries seems to be fitful and short-lived, both 
in our own and older States; and a few friends of education, 
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yieldiDg to a hasty and ill-considered opinion, would dispense 
with them entirely. 

In this State, many are ready to charge tlie decline, of the 
libraries to the change from township to district libraries; not 
remembering that formerly the township libraries were londly 
and almost nniyersally complained of as ineffective and worth- 
less, and that they were emphatically condemned by the pop- 
ular vote, which at a single election, in 1859, abolished them 
in two-thirds of the townships throughout the State. *' When 
we had township libraries they amounted to something," cry 
these forgetful people, "but the district libraries are small and 
worthless.'' A little while ago they clamored against township 
libraries; to-day they clamor against the district system. 

'* So when a raging feyer boniB, * 

We shift from tide to side hy tanu, 

Bot His a poor relief we gain, 

To change the place but keep the pain." 

It will be well if the State is not deluded by these cries to 
repeat a round of useless experiment8,«by returning to old and 
exploded theories. 

The township library system was tested faithfully, and for 
years. The sum of twenty-five dollars, in addition to the fine 
moneys, was annually appropriated in each township, being 
upwards of $12,000 annually for the State, for the purchase 
of books. At first, each district was allowed to draw quar- 
terly, its quota of books, thus making temporary district libra- 
ries; but it was found, as might have been easily foreseen, 
that many directors would not take the trouble to go each 
quarter, to the township library for the books; while others 
drew them but failed to return them, and so the libraries were 
in danger of being utterly scattered and lost. Then the law 
was modified so as to permit the Inspectors to suspend the dis- 
tribution to the districts, and to permit readers to draw books 
directly from the township library. This was found to confine 
the advantages, practically, to persons living in the immediate 
vicinity of the library, while in the distant districts, the books 
were never seen. But a worse evil grew up in the systematic 
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plans of peddlers to palm upon the libraries a mass of cheap, 
trashy, and often pernicions literatare. One or two wealthy 
booksellers kept their peddling agents traversing the State, 
and many are the tricks by which they boasted that they ca- 
joled the Inspectors. A few libraries were well selected and 
well kept; bnt so valaeless for public good, and especially for 
the edacation of the young, had the great majority become, 
that all intelligent friends of education desired a change. 

An act was passed, in accordance with numerous petitions, 
.ituthorizing the townships, by a popular vote, to distribute their 
libraries permanently among the districts. Out of 53t towik- 
ships 350 at once voted the change, and by large majorities. 
But unfortunately the same legislature that authorized the 
the change of system, took away from the libraries all regular 
support. The district libraries were thus left to starve from 
their birth, or to depend upon the uncertain and fitful support 
jthat the township might appropriate. The districts owning 
them could not vote a dollar to buy books, except in the hurry 
and bustle of the annual township election day, and by a gen- 
eral vote of the township. The result was easy to be seen. 
In a few townships, strong and influential friends of the libra- 
ries have succeeded, against all opposition, in carrying the 
appropriations; but in the great majority of cases, the matter 
is either entirely forgotten, or successfully opposed, and these 
important agencies of public education are leQ to waste away. 
To base an argument against district libraries, on their inutil- 
ity and decline under such a system, is as unjust as to condemm 
4k dying man for his idleness. 

If the apparent estimate of a majority of the people as thus 
indicated by the failure to vote library appropriations, is to be 
taken as an evidence of the real value of public libraries, we 
fnight well doubt the propriety of seeking to maintain them; 
but when we reflect how slow the common schools grew into 
popular favor, we may wisely wait for the "sober second 
thought'' of the people. Were it not for the strong stimulus 
^f the public school moneys, hundreds of districts would even 
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noWi go without schools for years: offer a similar stimulus to 
ihe libraries and every district would maiutaiA one as certainly 
as it does its school. 

It is on the testimony not of the multitude of districta 
irhich never had, or never properly maintained, good libraries, 
but of the few that have thoroughly tried and proved them, 
that the evidence of their usefulness rests. It is certain that 
our best and most enterprising districts are universally in favor 
of libraries, and count them as important, if not indispensable, 
adjuncts of their schools. It is possible that we may need to 
wait for the growth of a wiser and more intelligent public sen* 
timent to support them universally; but the day will certainly 
come when the dfstrict library will be considered as neces- 
sary an agency of public instruction as the district school. 
Wise men will not long continue to neglect the aid of Jitera- 
tnre — ^one of thexmightiest and surest and cheapest teaching 
forces' in the world. The great writers will be allowed to as- 
sume their rightful place among the great teachers of mankind. 

AHEKDMENTS OF THE LIBRABT LAW. 

Two important amendments concerning libraries were enact- 
ed at the last session of the Legislature. The firsi made it ob- 
ligatory upon the school officers to expend their library money 
each year, and to purchase books, under the State contract, 
when not otherwise ordered by the district or township; the 
second allowed districts to expend their surplus funds for 
libraries, after having maintained a free school eight months in 
the year. 

Two other amendments are very much netdf^d] firai, tore- 
quire the districts, instead of the townships, to set apart some 
portion of the two mill tax to be appropriated for the support 
of the library; and Becond, to create a State library fund, anal- 
agous to the State school fund, either from a collection of all 
the fine moneys into such a general fund, or from some other 
source, the proceeds of which shall be annually apportioned to 
the districts maintaining district libraries, on condition of their 
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raising a similar amount for the purchase of books. Snch a 
law wonld incite every district to a steady effort in the snp* 
port of libraries, and make libraries a permanent and potential 
part of our school machinery. 

I have been indnced to renew this discussion of the library 
interests by the pressing and painful conviction that, without 
speedy and energetic action, these valuable and important in- 
struments of education will utterly disappear from large num- 
bers of the districts. 

STATE TEAOHBRS' INSTITUTES. 

Eleven Teachers' Institutes were held during the year, under 
State patronage, as follows, viz: 

Spring Series, — At Hastings, beginning March 23d; at 
Jonesville, March 30th; at Ionia, March 30th; at Grand Rapids, 
April 6€h; at Utica, April 6th; and at Brighton, April 13th. 

Autumn Series, — At Detroit, beginning August 3Ist; at 
Dowagiac, August SIst; at Oalesburg, September Tth; at 
Sturgis, September I4th; at Maple Rapids, September 21st. 

The average attendance at the Institutes of the spring series 
was larger than at any former series ever held in the State. 
The attendance at those of the autumn series was considerably 
less. The highest interest was manifest in all the exercises, 
and both teachers and school officers expressed much gratifica* 
tion with the work done. There can be no doubt of the emi- 
nent public litility of these agencies for the training of 
teachers. 

The records not being at hand, the exact number of teachers 
taught in the several Institutes cannot be given. The total 
number was over y^Heen hundred. 

Public thanks are due to the generous efforts of local com- 
mittees and citissens to provide needful accommodations for the 
large bodies of teachers that have been assembled at the sev- 
eral Institutes held. Without such aid it would be impracti- 
cable to carry on these enterprizes with any considerable suc- 
cess; and this generous and gratuitous help, so freely r^idered 
by the. people to the school system, demands the gratitude of 
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liie State. It is hoped that the local advantages often derived 
from the presence of the Institntes, will in a considerable 
measure, compensate for the local expenditures made by the 
people to sustain them. 

It is evident that the work of training teachers must go on 
as long as our school system stands. The great and vital want 
of the system is that of a sufficiency of well trained and skill- 
ful teachers. And when it is reflected that we introduce an- 
nually from 1,000 to 2,000 new recruits into the service, it will 
be seen how vitally important it is that we shall maintain in 
full vigor, our teachers' classes and institutes. 

It would add something to the efficiency, and secure the still 
wider utility of the Institutes, if a more general and active 
cooperation of the township and district school officers were 
given to them. They should aid to secure the attendance, if 
practicable, of all the teachers in the vicinity, and I earnestly 
recommend that teachers actually engaged in schools, be al- 
lowed to dismiss their schools, and required, if necessary, to 
attend the Institutes held in their' neighborhood. Their in- 
creased efficiency will more than compensate for the small 
loss of time incurred. 

XDUCATIOKIL TUKDS. 

The condition of the School funds is eminently prosperous and 
gratifying. Large payments have been made by the holders 
of the school lands, and unusually large sales have been 
affected of new lands. 
The principal of the primary school fund amounted, the 30th 

day of November, 1862, to $1,619,136 66 

The sales of lands for the year 1863, amounted to . 61,594 48 
Amount of forfeitures, $8,559 21 

Total am't of fund, Nov. 80, 1863, $1,132,111 88 

The income of the fund for the year was $121,118 94. The 

increase over the income of the preceding year wai $5,990 03. 

The amount apportioned to the schools for the year ($130,^ 
5 
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918 50) was considerably more than the income, embracing a 
balance from the preceding year, not received in season for the 
apportionment of that year. The apportionment amounted to 
50 cents for each scholar enrolled in the school census, but it 
will be readily seen that with the large annual increase of 
children, this rate may not continue, though, with the accumu- 
iatioA of moneys from the sales of swamp lands now decided 
to be due to the primary school fund, the same rate may be 
reached the next year. 

Although the laws of 1857 and 1858 devoted to the primary 
schools a portion of the proceeds of the sales of swamp lands, 
no moneys have ever been apportioned from this source to the 
schools. The conflicting provisions of the two laws, and the 
additional confusion occasioned by the numerous grants of 
swamp lands to roads, had rendered it difficult to decide upon 
the amounts due under the grant. Grave and important ques- 
tions had arisen to perplex the minds of the officers charged 
with the administration of the laws, and on consultation it was 
deemed advisable to submit the entire case to the Supreme 
Oourt of the State — ^which was done on an application of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for a mandamus upon the 
Auditor General for the payment of moneys due the schools 
from the swamp land fund. The decision of the Court was 
rendered the 5th day of December, 1863. By this decision it 
was settled that <'no appropriation attached under the laws of 
1857 to anything but the proceeds of lands when actually sold; 
and the State was not thereby precluded from making any pro- 
vision which might be deemed expedient concerning future 
sales;" "that the law of 1858 did not therefore impair any con- 
stitutional right of the school fund, and that no more than 50 
per cent, can be claimed on sales since made." By the law of 
1851, 15 per cent, of the entire proceeds of the sales was given 
to the school fund, the expenses of sales being subtracted 
therefrom. Under the law of 1858 this amount was reduced 
to 50 per cent, of the net proceeds of sales. It cannot be as- 
certained at this present writing how much has accrued te the 
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school fund under these two grants; but as the polioy of 
*' swamp land roads" was introdaced speedily after the sales 
commenced, ^nd almost entirely suspended such sales, the 
amounts realized foom this source will prove comparatively 
small and unimportant. 

The income of the University fund for the year ending Nov. 
30, 1862, was $38,063 81. 
The income of the Normal School fund, for the same fiscal year, 

was, ; . . . $4,369 98 

Annual appropriation for the same, 6,500 00 

Total , $10,869 98 

THE INSPEOnON OF SCHOOLS. 

The inspection of the schools, under our present system, is 
very irregular, and, there is reason to fear, in most cases, very 
ineffective. Of the 693 townships reporting, 160 report no 
visits made to the schools; 156 report a part of the schools 
visited, while only 877, or a little more than one-half of the 
whole number, report all the schools visited during the year. 
The comments made by the visiting Inspectors, in the annual 
reports, show evidences in some instances, of close observa- 
tion and a discriminating judgment; but in very many cases 
the sweeping censures, or unqualified encomiums, pronounced 
upon all the schools equally, excite the suspicion that the visits 
made were both very cursory and very useless, and that the 
visiting officer was but poorly fitted for the delicate and im- 
portant work committed to him. 

A wise and thorough inspection of the schools is absolutely 
essential to their safety and success. In no other way can they 
be assured against the presence of incompetent, or idle and un- 
faithful teachers, and guarded against the mistakes of inex- 
perienced or careless ones. The visit of an intelligent Inspec- '^ 
tor, who fully comprehends his work, may be of incalculable 
value In correcting evils, encouraging good, suggesting im- 
provements, and exciting both teacher and pupils to greater 
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diligence, and higher aims. I have known a single visit of a 
skillfal and intelligent officer to change the entire character of 
a school, introducing new and better methods in teaching, 
kindling an active zeal in learning, and* turning an idle and 
listless school into a scene of the liveliest interest and activity. 

It is difficult to suggest rules by which an inexperienced and 
incompetent visitor can make his visit of much value ; and tb» 
thoroughly furnished Inspector scarcely needs such rules. But 
there are certain important points to which every visiting Inr 
apector should give heed: 

1st. He should look narrowly to the character and condition 
of the school-room. He may not be able to secure a repair of 
its broken walls or ruined floor, nor to get it properly ventil- 
ated and warmed; but he can sometimes procure a rearrange- 
ment of its seats to make them more convenient, and, at any 
rate, he can by a few kind but earnest words of advice, urge 
the teacher to keep it clean and in order, as a necessary condi- 
tion of an orderly school. 

2d. Let him have a keen eye for the indications of good gov- 
ernment — the order and system maintained by the teacher, and 
the prompt and quiet obedience of the pupils. In a well gov- 
erned school, not only will there be a general quiet throughoat 
the room, but the work of the school will go on with system, 
and regularity. Each class will have its regular hour, and 
will, at the signal, rise promptly, and move in order to the plaoe 
of recitation. The exercises will not be broken in upon by the 
calls of pupils outside of the class, nor by the efforts of the 
teacher to repress mischief and restore order in the other parts^ 
of the room. The teacher will neither scold nor threaten, and 
the pupilB will sit and work in a cheerful and easy quietude, aa 
far from the constrained and awkward sileuce of fear, as it is. 
from the lawless license and riot of ungoverned disorder. Re- 
flecting that good government is the flrst and fundamental con- 
dition of a good school, the skillful visitor will wisely counsel 
with the teacher as to any faults he may have observed, and 
seek to aid him in the introduction of better rules, by the re- 
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commendatioQ of some more systematic arrangement and order 
in the school work. The force of perfect system is mightier 
than the force of the rod in the government of a school. 

3d. The methods of teaching will receive the most earnest 
and caVeful attention of the wise visitor. There is a lazy and 
flhiftless way of teaching, fallen into by many teachers, which 
consists in a mere unthinking reading of the questions in the 
book, in their order, to the member of the class taken in one in- 
variable round, and patching out the mumbled and mutilated 
replies; and then, after assigning the next lesson, dismissing 
the class. Such an exercise is almost utterly useless. The 
aim of a good recitation is threefold: 1st, to ascertain that the 
class hava thoroughly studied the lesson both in its form or lan- 
guage, and in its substance or fought; 2d, to drill them by 
rapid and varied questionings in the facts, formulas and opera- 
tions contained in it; and 3d, to awaken their minds to the sub- 
ject, and lead them to a thorough understanding of it. A 
good class exercise will be clear, distinct, thorough, lively to 
eagerness, interesting and generally short to avoid flagging 
and weariness. More questions will be asked out of the bpok 
than in it, and will never be given to the pupils ;*n the order in 
which they sit or stand. No replies will be accepted that are 
not clear and correct, and no hints to start with or patching 
at the close will be offered by the teacher. The pupil will be 
required to stand on his own knowledge of the lesson, and to 
exhibit independently just how much he knows of it. 

To correct errors here, and to introdiice new and happier 
methods, the experienced visitor will give his best efforts. His 
largest knowledge of schools and of teaching will be needful to 
enable him to detect the defects that exist, and to offer the 
remedies required. 

4th. The moral condition of the school, as exhibited by the 
oonduct and language of the pupils, on the play ground as 
well as in the school room, is another point demanding the 
oareful attention of the inspector. If the pupils are quarrelr 
iome, and profane, or excessively rude and vulgar in habits — 
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if they are indolent, untidy, tmtmthful, or eye-servants, negli- 
gent of duties and disobedietit to authority, then the school 
is indeed sadly defective, and full of deadly peril both to the 
character of the pupils and to the peace of society. The cure 
of these disorders is often difficult, and to be accomplished only 
by long and patient efforts; but the teacher who suffers such 
evils to exist, and does not labor earnestly, and by all proper 
methods, to eradicate them, is unfit for his place and should be 
speedily dismissed. The chief forces available for the moral 
education of a school are: 1st. A good government, which 
maintains and teaches good order and obedience to rightful 
authority and to duty ; 2d. Neatness of rooms and of persons, 
inspiring self-respect and decency of habits; 3d. A general 
politeness and courtesy of manners and address maintained be* 
tweefi the teacher and pupils and among the pupils themselves, 
aiding to soften down the temper, and to promote kindly feel- 
ings; 4th. The riverent reading of the bible at the opening of 
school, accompanied by prayer, if the teacher chooses, to cast 
the influence of its high sanctions on the consciences of both 
teacher and pupils; 5th. The reading frequently to the school 
of stories of the virtuous and heroic deeds of noble men and 
wemen^ to inspire like sentiments in the susceptible mind of 
childhood; 6th. The clear explanation to the school, and, as 
much as practicable by question, leading the children them- 
selves to the discovery, of the nature and wrongfulness of each 
vice, and of the obligation and benefit of every virtue; Tth, 
and finally, the administration of proper penalties for the 
faults, and of proper approval for the right doing of the pu- 
pils themselves. Learning looses all its higher values when 
linked to vice, and the thoughful visitor will count it his high- 
est duty, both to the school and the State, to watch narrowly 
the moral influences that -are at work in the school room. 

5th. The condition and use of apparatus, blackboards and 
maps, will also attract the attention of the visiting inspectors. 
The power of visible illustration is difficult to be overstated. 
The pupil of the eye is the only pupil never addressed in vain. 
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The introduction of the blackboard has revolutionized modem 
teaching, and the teacher skilled in its use can scarcely f|^l as 
an instructor. 

6th. Let the visitor also examine the daily roll or record of 
jthe school, both to ascertain its condition and its correctness 
in manner, and also to learn from it the degree of regularity 
in attendance. Oftenthe young teacher can be aided, by a few 
suggestions^ to better methods and greater accuracy in keeping 
the register. 

7th. As the inspector is intrusted with the oversight of 
all the educational machinery of the districts, he should ex- 
amine also into the condition and general usefulness of the 
district or township libraries. He should advise as to the 
selection of books, and as to the general management, and 
urge tho teacher to promote their wider use. An inspection 
of the librarian's record will tell him how extensively the 
' books are loaned and read. 

The best time for visiting schools, will be found to be shortly 
after the term has opened. Two or three weeks may be allow- 
ed in which to get the school organized and to show the effect 
of the teacher's plans. A visit then will enable the Inspector 
to judge of the value of the work that is being done, to nip in 
the bud any evil practices or errors which are likely to mar the 
usefulness of the school, and to offer any suggestions needful 
for its improvement. A visit made near the opening of the 
term is of twice the utility of any made at the middle or latter 
end. It would be better still if a second visit could be made 
near the close to observe the progress made, especially if both 
teacher and pupils were looking forward to such second visit 
from the time of the first. 

The Inspector will do well to secure, if possible, the presence 
and cooperation of the District Board in his visits. Not only 
wiU the district officers be brought, by this means, into a 
closer acquaintance and clearer knowledge of their school, but 
the Inspector will secure the opportunity of counselling with 
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them as to the improvementfi desirable to be made, and to urge 
apon them the wants and necessities of the school. . 

THE SCHOOL LAVS. 

The edition of the volume of School Laws issued in 1859, 
being nearly exhausted, and many important changes having* 
been made since that date, in the laws themselves, a new and 
revised edition has been prepared, and will be bound in the 
«ame volume with this report. 

In order to facilitate the work of the several school officers 
who act under these laws, a compendium or codification of their 
substance has been prepared with great labor and care, pre- 
senting under the more important heads, all the provisions of 
the law scattered through the successive enactments of many 
years. This will render it easy to find at once, and with cev- 
tainty, the entire provisions of the law upon any desired topic. 

In addition to this, the explanatory notes have been carefully 
revised and' considerably enlarged, embracing the decisions 
made by the Superintendent, as to the construction of the law 
in many of the cases arising under it 

SCHOOL ARCHITEGTtTBS. 

In compliance with a resolution passed by both branches of 
the Legislature, the Superintendent has prepared several 
plans fpr school-houses, to be published with the volume of 
school laws. These plans embrace a complete series, adapted 
to all the several grades and classes of schools known to our 
public school system. It has not been attempted to furnish a 
j^reat variety of plans for any one grade, but to give at least 
•one good plan, with such explanations and specifications 
that any good architect can readily understand and use them. 
Great care has been taken to present plans in which all the 
conditions of space, light, warming and ventilation are prop- 
erly cared for; and although it is not expected that these plans 
will be iaccepted as perfect, or escape criticism, yet if adopted, 
they will give convenient, healthful, and economical buildings, 
well adapted to the high uses for which they are construeted. 
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BuildiBg committees may still be obliged to resort to architects 
for workiDg plans and specifications for some of the buildings, 
but they will be found useful as exhibiting well approved plans 
for good school-houses. They might be generally adopted with 
much advantage, and thus prevent the erection of the ill con- 
trived, inconvenient and unhealthful houses too often erected 
in our districts. 

VISITING IKSPICrOBS' BIP0BT8. 

In the blanks prepared for the annual reports of the school 
inspectors for 1863, the attention of Visiting Inspectors was 
asked especially to the following topics, and a space left for 
their reports thereon: 

'* 1st. The condition of school houses, and their sufficiency in 
size and convenience; kind and condition of school apparatus, 
outline maps, &c.; 

" 2d. Condition and usefulness of township or district libra- 
ries. Are the books well selected and much read f What 
oan be done to improve the libraries 7 

" 3d. General condition and progress of the schools, as seen, 
in the good order, Tnorals and hehamor, thoroughnesB in scholar- 
Mp, and in punctual and regular aiiendanceP 

Frpm many of the townships no response was returned; the 
visitors either having nothing to reply, or lacking time or in- 
clination for the task. From a considerable majority, however, 
reports were made; some meagre ai)d without any value, but 
many written with evident care and thoughtfulness, and con- 
taining facts and suggestions of much interest and value. An 
endless variety and hopeless discrepancy of opinions were pre- 
«ented, and conclusions the most opposite were drawn from 
facts common and familiar. The following extracts exhibit 
«ome of the most striking and characteristic of the reports 
nnder the several heads: 

1st. The condition of school houses, dc. Prom Allegan county 
tbe inspectors in a township of eight districts, say: "The 
bouses in Nos. 1 and 2 are good frame houses, comfortable, and 
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large enough for their respective schools. The other districts 
have log houses, not suitable for a winter school; but districts 
5 and 8 have contracted for frame houses, to be finished the 
present year, at a cost of $350 each.'' Another says: ** Five of 
the eight school houses in this township are not less than 24 bj 
32 feet, with from ten to twelve feet between floors; therefore, 
good country school houses." Another representing four large 
districts, says: "The school houses have been hitherto in a 
poor condition, but are improving every year." 

An inspector in Barry county, speaking for seven districts^ 
says: "Some of the houses are good, and some of them miser* 
able log huts, totally unfit for school purposes." Another 
pronounces five of the eight houses "very fimall and poorly 
located." A third writes: " Of the nine school houses in town, 
but two are frame, which are nearly new and in good condition, 
amply suflScient in size, and very convenient. The other seven 
are the usual log houses." In a township with ten districts 
and 509 children, the inspector says: "The school houses are 
all new, or nearly so; and with one or two exceptions, are of 
good size, and convenient in arrangement." 

In Berrien county, an inspector says, three houses are large 
enough, two are tolerably convenient, and one very inconven- 
ient. Another district with bo house, is preparing to build. 
Another inspector says: " The school houses of Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 
5 are large commodious frame buildings, well fitted up with 
desks, benches, &c., and are well ventilated. No. 6 has a log 
building, properly fitted up, and of sufficient size for present 

• 

wants. In No. 6 they intend building this fall." An inspector 
says of a district having 81 children: "Its school house is not 
worth anything." 

An inspector in Branch county describes the school^houses 
there: " No. 1 has a good house, large and commodious; No. 2^ 
very small and bad; No.*^8, large, very cold and poor; No. 4, 
they have no house, but intend to build next spring;^No.[6, a 
new ]^ouse; No. 6, they have sold the old house and voted 
money to build a new one; No. T, rather poor." 
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An inspector in Calhoun county si^rs: '* There are ten dis- 
tricts in the township. Six of the aohool houses are creditable 
structures, well arranged internally; the others are worthless.'^ 

In Cass county an inspector, in a township with eight dis- 
tricts, writes: '^ We find school houses in poor condition, with 
rare exceptions, insufficient in conrenience, kind and condition.'^ 
Another reports " a variety of school houses — some very good, 
and sufficiently accommodate the pupils;' others are kept barely 
tolerable during xtbe school terms." 

An inspector in Clinton Co. reports: "Districts 5, 8 and 9 have 
good one story frame houses, very pleasantly situated. The 
people take pride in having them kept clean and comfortable. 
No. 7 has no house. The school is kept in an old dilapidated 
building which will not shelter the scholars from the storm. 
No. 10 has a thing made of logs which they c^U a school 
house. It is unhealthy and unpleasant. No. 6 has a large two 
story frame school house. It is getting old, but is large and 
quite pleasant." 

From a town with nine districts, in Eaton county, the inspec- 
tor says: '^A11 of the school houses are not in good condition. 
Three are getting dilapidated and should be replaced with 
new." Another says: "The houses in general are sufficiently 
large, but in bad repair." One writes thus: " There are three 
frame houses; two of which are good in size and comfort, the 
other small and uncomfortable. The other two are of logs,, 
one of which is more fit for a stable ih&n a school house." 

From a town in Genesee county an inspector writes: " There 
are nine school houses in this town. Six of them are fair 
houses. One is a nice house, well and finely built. The pupils- 
' sit facing the back end of the house — stove in the front end — 
blackboard, hard finish, across the back end — four ventilators, 
blinds, weights and puUies to the windows. Yard, one acre of 
land well fenced. Three of the houses are small and incon- 
venient." In a town with nine districts the inspector saysr 
" The conditio^ of the school houses is wretched. They are 
totally unfit for the purposes indicated in their erection. Most^ 
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of tbem are nothing but logs, cobbled up and in a dilapidated 
•<50ndition.'' 

In Gratiot county one inspector says: " Some of the districts 
have good houses, and the schools in them are very well 
-conducted, while others are very deficient for comfort and 
'Convenience.^' 

In Hillsdale county, an inspector writes: ^' Most of the 
houses are in good condition, sufficient in size for the scholars 
in each district, (will seat from forty to fifty at desks) and not 
'One but where the teacher can step to the side of any scholar 
without disturbing his seat mate/' Another, in one of the 
richest towns, with eleven districts, says: '* School houses—^ 
one good, two or three passable, balance poor; none as con- 
venient as they should be. 

From Ionia county an inspector reports: *'The school houses 
(seven) are mostly rude log cabins; and those that take upon 
themselves the aristocratic name of frame are, upon the whole, 
worse than the log cabins; i. e. too much ventilation, and too 
much music from swinging clapboads, creaking doors and 
shaking window casements." In a town with ten districts, an 
inspector says: ''Our school houses are generally small and 
inconvenient-T-but four of them frame houses. But they are 
raising money in three districts for the purpos3 of building 
new ones of which we shall not be ashamed.'' 

In Jackson county, an inspector in a town with eleven dis- 
tricts, says: "Five of our houses are good, of good size and 
convenient All others are in a bad state. But some of them 
Are striving to build anew." Another reports: "Our nine 
school houses are very deficient in regard to size and con- 
venience." 

The visiting inspectoir in the township of Brady, Kalamazoo 
county, makes the following report: " We have but four good 
school houses in the township. But two houses in ihe seven 
districts are large enough to accommodate the scholars of the 
districts in which they are located; and improperly situated 
and constructed. One of those I alhide to faces the east, the 
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oUier west. Wrong in two respects: Ist. Pnpils should be 
seated from the direct light; therefore, face the north. 2d. 
Facing the north is the proper position for the pupil in study- 
ing geography, as now taught. Another great objection in the 
construction of school houses is, the wall from the shoulders of 
the sitter, to' and including the ceiling, is made tight by ma- 
sonry, while the remaining portion of the wall down to the 
floor, built of lumber in the form of ceiling, becomes open by 
shrinking, admitting streams of cold air directly on the feet 
«nd body of the children, rendering them uneasy, and they are 
calling upon the teacher for permission to hover near the fire- 
more or less of the time — of course a source of disorder.'' 

In Kent county an inspector says: '' Our school . houses rank 
very fair in size, comfort and convenience, with two or three 
exceptions; and means are being taken to materially improve 
these. We shall report no school house valued at < ten dollars ^ 
next year." The foregoing is a rich town, with ten districts. 

In Lenawee county, the inspector in a township with thirteen 
districts, and over a thousand dollars two mill tax, writes t 
'' Our school houses are poor indeed, small and inconvenient, 
and should be rebuilt soon." 

Apparati^, OuUine Maps^ d!C. The inspeptors' reports in re- 
gard to outline maps and school apparatus, are far from en- 
oouraging. They show that while a few districts possess i^ 
tolerable supply of apparatus, &c., well cared for and properly 
used, in a large number of districts the supply is meager, and 
the maps, &c., are in a ruinous condition; while many are en- 
tirely destitute of these important instruments of instruction. 

Libraries. — It is in regard to the libraries that the largest' 
discrepanciei^ of statements and opinion appear. A reference 
to the remarks already made in this report, on the subject of 
tiie libraries, will afford some clue to this great diversity of 
opinions as to the comparative value of the township and dis- 
trict system. The lamentable condition of this department of 
our edacationftl system, as shown in these reports, certainly 
calls for some speedy and effective remedy. In the extracts* 
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which follow, it is sought to allow the seyeral parties to ex- 
press their views without partiality. For the sake of breyitji 
merely the name of the townships, from the reports of which 
we quote, are given. 

Lkkawee Gountt. Adrian City. — ''The library books are 
•drawn and read quite regularly by some of the scholars in the 
high school. There is not, however, a sufiBcient interest mani- 
fested in this important branch of education. It may be that 
our failure to keep our library supplied each year with the 
newei^t and best current literature of the day has tended much 
to produce this result.'' FcArfidd. — '' The township library con- 
tains a sufficient supply of books, generally well selected. 
Formerly the books ^ere much sought after, but of late some- 
what neglected. Perhaps a change from township to district 
system would be useful." Macon, — ^' The district libraries are 
pretty good.'' Madison, — *< Condition of library [township] 
good. Books well selected and muck read." Tecumaeh, — <'But 
little interest in libraries; yet the interest is increasing." 

LiYiKosTON County. Hamburg — <'In some districts the books 
are read considerably, and in others not much interest is mani- 
fested in the library. What is best to be done to improve the 
libraries, I cannot tell; but most certainly to awaken an inter- 
est in the minds of ' the people ' is the first thing; otherwise 
An ' improved library ' will avail but little." Howdl — " District 
libraries— a good selection of books, but little read. The law 
should require townships or districts, as the case may be, to 
raise, by tax, annually, an amount sufficient to replenish the 
libraries in proportion to the amount of property, or that a por- 
tion of the two mill tax be appi^opriated to the purchase of 
^ooks." Tyrone — "The town refuses to vote for the support 
<A libraries, and the district libraries are gone — ^no one knows 
where. The inspectors applied to the county treasurer for the 
amount due the town from the library fund, (from fines,) and 
he reports no money paid in. We then applied to the super- 
visor of the town, and he states the amount was so small it was 
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applied to the general fund of the county. So it has been for 
the last six years." 

Mackinac County. Holmes — " The township library consists 
of histories, biographies, travels, and a number of choice works 
of poetry and fiction. They are well read by citizens and 
strangers.'' Moran — " The district library is well read." 

Macomb County. Erin — "District libraries — books well se-. 
lected. What can be done to improve the libraries ? Present 
us with 100 volumes, well selected." Lenox — "I think the 
books of the district libraries were well selected, but they are 
not generally much read." Macomb — " District libraries — ^not 
mnch interest taken in reading the books, because no new ones 
have of late been procured — the old ones having been all read." 
Bay — "The township library is in the hands of individuals 
through the town. In fact nothing has been done for the 
library, and we have none." Bichmond — "The condition of our 
district libraries is bad. They get scattered and destroyed. 
We have had no additions for several years. Never have had 
a cent from fines and p^ialties from our county. We feel the 
need of good libraries well cared for, very much." Shelby — 
" Our township library was divided up and given to the dis- 
tricts. As far as known) the books are taken good care of 
but little read, and no additions made." Washington — " Our 
town library was distributed some years ago, and there have 
been no additions made since. The books on hand were well 
selected, and are much read. The people will not vote to raise 
money to increase the district libraries, unless compelled by 
law." 

Mabquette County. Marquette — " The township library con- 
tains the works of the leading historians, essayists and novel- 
ists, a good variety of scientific works, and many useful juve- 
^le works of various kinds. The books are very generally 
read, and form a very important* source of mental improvement 
to all classes.' Additions are made yearly. 

Mecosta County. Leonard — " Our district library is in a good 
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condition and well read." Mecosta — '' We have no library, m 
the money that was voted for it was used for other purposes.'' 

MoKROB County. Ash — " The condition of our district libra- 
ries at present is quitQ flattering ; as great pains have been 
taken to select books best calculated to instruct as*well as 
entertain the reader ; and by the division of our former towzk- 
ship library into district libraries, we have placed the books 
conveniently within the reach of all in the town," and thereby 
greatly increased their perusal." Bedford — " Each director 
draws from the township library a portion of the books for his 
district. The library is in good condition ; and its usefulness 
can hardly be estimated." Erie — '*Our library is kept in a 
very bad coudition, and the books are not of the best collection; 
therefore there cannot be a great deal of encouragement ia 
reading the same." 

Montcalm County. Bloomer. — "The town library is not much 
read, from the fact that our books have been generally read be 
fore." Eureka, — "District libraries; not much interest mani- 
fested; might be improved by appropriating money to buy 
. books." Fairplain, — " Our district libraries are small, and I 
should think the books as much damaged by rough usage as by 
careful reading. The ^selection of books is very well adapted 
to the state of intellectual culture in the community. If we can 
raise the standard of education, it will create a demand for 
books and improved libraries." 

Oakland County. Farminglon, — "The library is not oaor 
ducted as it should be. The general fault, I think, is with the 
school officers, who neglect to exchange the books and encour- 
age their being read." Independence, — " One-half of the library 
money has not 6ven been drawn out of the town treasurer's 
hands." NovL — " Our district libraries are in a poor condition. 
. Some district boards have divided the library books among the 
inhabitants. The books are read but little. Let us have a law, 
and see that it is carried out, that each district shall appro- 
priate a certain amount yearly for the purchase of good library 
books." Oxf(frd, — "The district libraries are in good coyli- 
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tion, and the books mnch read.'' Troy. — '<We have district 
libraries, and no appropriation of the two mill tax has been 
made since the division, for the purchase of books; and there- 
fore but few additions have been made. In fact, they are 
nearly worthless in their present condition. If a certain amonnt 
of the two mill tax was designated by law for the purchase of 
books, a better and more beneficial result would soon appear.'' 
Wkiidake. — "District libraries are in tolerable condition, well 
read, and doing good in most districts. The books are tolera- 
bly well selected." 

Ottawa Goxtkty. Allendale, — ** Our library is township. The 
books are well selected, and not much read." Crockery.— 
** District libraries — small, well-chosen — ^read to a good degree 
— coujd be improved by an additional number of well-selected 
books." Chorgeiovm. — ''Town library. All persons residing 
in the township may draw directly from the town clerk; whidi 
privilege the inhabitants pretty generally avail themselves of." 
Jame8toum.—**'£he usefulness of our library is good. Books 
well selected, and much read. 

Saoinaw Cotrmnr. Birch Bun. — ^' The condition and useful- 
ness of our district libraries is good — ^well selected and con- 
siderably readf" Cheeaning. — ''The lib]:gries are good, bpt 
small, and not well selected in some of the districts." Fremont. 
** The township library is a dead letter. There are but few books, 
and they are worthless. There is no district library. Twenty- 
five dollars was voted for a district library at the town meet* 
ing last spring." Maple Orove. — " The district libraries are in 
good condition, considering the size of the districts; and we 
consider the district system indispensable. Some additions are 
desirable." Saginaw. — "The district libraries are much read; 
but there is not money enough appropriated to enable the dis- 

m 

triets to replenish their libraries as much as it would be for 
their interest and advantage to do." 

Shiawassee Oountt. Bennington. — ^This township had at one 
time a good library. The interest taken in it was not sufficient 
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to induGe those who had charge of it, to enforce the rnleSi di* 
rectors were slack — did not draw and return books as the law 
required, individnals did not conform to the rules, consequently 
the books were scattered, and would wear out The system 
by many was pronounced a failure, and change was made 
to district libraries. What books could be gathered up were 
apportioned; some of the districts drew their share; others 
neglected for some cause, to draw their apportionment. Their 
books consequently remain in the hands of the township clerk 
-—a few dilapidated volumes, no one knows where they belon^f. 
Thus library matters stand at the present time. No appropria- 
tions from any source have been made for the libraries.'' New 
JSToven.— *< There is but little interest manifested in our district 
libraries." Shiawassee. — ** Our libraries are dilapidated. Thej 
are neither well selected nor much read. Districts should not 
be allowed to appropriate library moneys to any other purpose, 
under the penalty of forfeiture for the coming year." Wood- 
huU. — "An appropriation is the only way the libraries .of thia 
town can be maintained." 

Sanilao Gountt. Worih.^^" The township library is in good 
condition; but as to its usefulness it is rather hard to deter- 
mine. The books are well selected, but I think they are not 
much read." 

St. Glaib CouinT. Brocktoay, — "District libraries in yeiy 
good condition, but not much read." Casco, — "We have a 
township library. Many of our books were cheaply bound, and 
are now badly worn. Most of our inhabitants are Oejmans, 
who do not yet understand thie English language well enough, 
to be interested in our library. With the others, it is really 
ns^fuL We have a tolerably good selection, though we cannot 
Qsnally obtain new publications so soon as is desirable. As to 
your question, what can be done, &c., we reply that we wish 
townships were obliged to lay out something for books each yearJ* 
Oreenwaod. — " Library books are not much read, as they have 
been all read several times through. We have caused the 
directors to exchange their libraries with each other, and hope 
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-they will give better* satisfaction in each district." Ira, — "A 
large selection has been made of library books, and it is en- 
couraging that now the library is well visited, and gives entire 
satisfaction to the community." Kimball. — " ^^i^^ition of town- 
ship library good. Some books are well selected, but they are 
not much read. What can be done to improve it, I do. not 
know, unless it is distributed amotag the districts." St. Clair 
City. — ''The library is composed of the larger books, and is 
read extensively." Wales. — "As a general thing the district 
iibrary system is a total failure as regards this township; the 
books being few in number, and consequently but little read. 
I have seen some books of a decidedly immoral character. The 
^wnship system I think much better calculated to answer the 
f>urpose designed] and in order to sustain either system, would 
recommend a law appropriating a specific amount of money for 
the purchase of books; said books to be purchased by the inspec- 
tors or one of their number." 

St. Joseph County. Florence — " District libraries are well^ 
supplied with books, and of good selection. The interest in 
libraries has very much diminished of late, in consequence of 
«other cheap and valuable reading." Leonidas — " The district 
libraries are not in a very good condition. What books there 
4ire have been well read, but only small additions are made frony 
^ear to year. Probably the best thing to be done to improve 
the libraries, is to furnish more mooey to replenish them." — 
Mendon — " A majority, I think, would return to the township 
•^system, but the larger districts would not. The books were 
well selected, and read till they are nearly worn out. To im- 
proye the libraries, amend the law so as to appropriate a spe- 
*«ific sum for their maintenance." MoUvUle — " The district li- 
braries are in tolerable good condition, and in some of the dis- 
tricts are much read. Some of them need a good overhauling*" 
NoUatva — " The books of the district libraries are well selected, 
and read with a good deal of interest. There has been no ad- 
-4ition to the libraries the past year, and we may not in the fu- 
ture be able to report so favorably." 
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Tuscola County. -Fair^row— ?" The books generally are good. 
Many yolames have been badly handled, and abused. A po;r- 
tion are in good condition, and since the removal of the library 
to the center of the township, bids fair to be well read, I think, 
there ought to be at least twenty-five dollars of the two mill 
tax appropriated annually for the purchase of books." 

Van Buren County. ^Columbia — " We have district libraries. 
Some of the books are old and much worn. They are passably 
well selected, and judging by looks, have been much read. It 
was voted at the last township meeting to consolidate the dis- 
trict libraries into a township library ; but books have not been 
returned. Was such a vote legal ?" (Ansioer : There is no law 
providing for such consolidation.) Deerfidd — "The condition 
of our district libraries is good as far as they go. The books^ 
are well selected and well read, for a new settlement. The librae 
ries would be much improved by being increased, or exchanged.*'* 
Oenem — " The township library is very little used, owing to the 
directors not drawing the books." Waverly — "Our district:^ 
libraries are sadly run down. The people generally think it is 
better to use the money for school purposes. We do not know 
of anything that could be done to improve the libraries." 

Washtenaw County. Augusta — "District libraries. Well 
read in some districts, neglected in others. No additions made 
during the year." Lima. " Township library, in not very good 
condition. Books, a good selection, and very well read. In- 
duce the people of the town to vote money to replenish the li- 
brary; none having been raised for library purposes for several 
years, through the influence of one man in our town." North- 
field — " The township library is very poor ; the books are old 
and much soiled. For the benefit of the library, thcold books, 
would better be sold, and new ones bought ; and there ought, 
to be money raised to establish a good library in our town^ for* 
it is much needed." Saline — " We have found but two pieces 
of district library among the schools — have heard of a few* 
* books somewhere in somebody 'a hands — their condition ill — 
their usefulness almost a blank. According to the showing or 
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those in the different districts, the books are illy adapted to^the 
reading of youth, and are almost entirely neglected. It is a 
0iatter of no little difficulty to say just what would improve the 
libraries. We might suggest the appointment of a man in each 
-district, haying that highest of qualifications, a greater willing- 
ness to do a little real labor for another generation, than for 
present name or gain, to overhaul, locate, select books, &c.'' 

Wayne County. Dearborn — ^We have district libraries, which 
have been but little used. The^ne money, however, which had 
not been apportioned for several years, and had accumulated in 
the aggregate for the township to $164.69, was apportioned last 
Bommer, thus giving to each district quite a fund for library 
purposes. The books to be purchased with this money will 
undoubtedly create a much greater desire for reading than has 
been heretofore manifested in this township.'' Oreenfidd—^ 
<< Condition of township library very ' bad. 'Usefulness' — 
very good. The books are pretty well selected, and tolera- 
bly well read. 'What can be done to improve the libra- 
ries!' Beyond my ability to answe:^. We have on hand 
$113 19| which will be laid out in a few days for books." Ham" 
4ramoh — " Four large cases of carefully selected books, which 
are tolerably well. read. We don't need anymore means of 
enlarging our library at present — ^having as mucli as we can 
judiciously expend arising annually, from fines, &c." [Remark: 
This is in consequence of the great amount of criminal business 
in Detroit. The same can be said of no other town in the State 
out of Wayne county.] 

Branch County. Coldwater City — *' We have a district li- 
brary of about two hundred volumes. These books have been 
generally read by the people and scholars in the district. We 
are now fitting up a very fine room in the Central Schoolhouse 
for a library, and expect, during the present year, to add sev- 
eral hundred volumes to those now on hand. About $200 have 
been raised for that purpose, by the teachers and scholars, by 
exhibitions and fairs." Sherwood — " In regard to the libraries, 
there seems but little interest, in consequence of ther^ being no 
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I 
appropriation of money to purchase new books. To oar mind» 

a specific sum of money is necessary, for the purchase of new 

and useful books. Then, and not till then, will the parents and 

children seek after the knowledge that is now beyond their lim- 

ited means." 

Calhoun Countt. • Emmett — We have, or had, district libri^ 
ries. They have been neglected, and are now nearly in ruins. 
The books were not originally very well selected. Good book» 
would be well read. Not one cent has been appropriated for 
the purchase of books since the township library was divided- 
It ought to be made the duty of some one to inspect the libra- 
ries thoroughly as often as once a year, and hold the district offi- 
cers to a strict account." Newton — ''Our libraries are poor 
and of little use. The books have been used until they are old. 
Give us new books." Fennfteld — " District libraries j used very 
little. To improve the libraries there should be a fund suffi* 
ciently large to buy now books each year. Most of our dis- 
tricts receive less than one dollar a year for library purposes."* 

Barry Countt. Thomapple — '' The town invariably refuses 
to vote any portion of the two-mill tax for the purchase of li- 
brary books ; and the amount derived from fines, &c., has been 
BO little as to make no perceptible difference in the different li- 
braries. So, unless there shall be some statutory amendments, 
district libraries will be likely to remain in statu quo?^ Wood' 
land — " District libraries are considered useful. They are well 
selected but in part, and but little read." Yankee Springs — 
'< There have been Gil books purchased for our library, but on 
counting the books now in, only 360 volumes are found in good 
condition. The books are well selected and considerably read." 

For want of space we refrain from quoting any of the reports 
under the 3d head, '' the general condition and progress of the 
schools." The reports exhibit a great variety of statements 
and opiniops, showing a very unequal condition of the schools; 
some pronounced excellent in every respect, and others utterly 
worthless. The extracts already given in regard to the school 
houses, may be taken as a fair index of the reports of the 
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character of the schools — ^poor school houses ftud poor schools 
uBually keeping compaDy. 

SCHOOL SOYIRNHINT. 

In the report for 1861, the graded school was made the topio 
of a somewhat complete and extended discnssion. Its advan* 
ta^es were ennmerated, and the theory of the grading and gen- 
eral management was fally explained. The report of 1862 at- 
tempted a similar service for the common or primary school. 
There were also embraced in the report of '61 articles on phy- 
sical and moral education. There remains another topic, im- 
portant alike to the graded and the common school, which it 
seems desirable to discuss in this report, viz: The government 
pf schools. 

The importance to our schools of good government can scarce- 
ly be over-estimated. Its lack is far too common. Annually, 
considerable numbers of the schools are either entirely broken 
up, or rendered useless, if not pernicious, by the teachers' fail- 
ore to govern. In some, viol^ce and disorder have been the 
rnle; endless struggles inflame the passions of teacher and 
pupils, and petulant scolding, rising often into fierce invective, 
and culminating in heavy blows, exasperates and sours the 
temper, and hlls the heart of childhood with the malignant 
feelings of hatred and revenge. A stern and angry despotism 
contends with a wild and rebellious anarchy, and the peaceful 
love of learning is driven away. The generous thirst for truth 
is quenched in the prevalent spirit of bitterness and muttered 
cursings. And in others, the absence of all order and restraint 
leaves each pupil to do what seems " good in his own eyes/' 
and the teacher escapes all conflict by virtue of his inoffensive 
good nature and easy indifference. Content to enjoy his own 
slipshod ease, he heeds not the thousand pranks by which his 
pupils seek to amuse themselves, and sober-faced, earnest study 
finds no place there to rest the sole of her foot. 

If the former government was anarchy, this latter is chaos. 
Between these two extremes, and approaching one or the other 
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by yarioos degrees of likeness, there are hundreds of schools 
where the government, if not an absolnte failure, is still far 
from being a success. Instead of a great and benign educating 
force, such as it should be, helping on, with its kindly and regu- 
lating influences, all the other work of the school, it is a constant 
and grevious burden to both teacher and taught, wearing upon 
them as some ill-fitting yoke, and exhausting with its unremit- 
ting strain, both thek patience and their strength. A badly 
governed school must be forever a poorly taught school ; while 
a well and wisely governed school cannot fail of beneficient 
results. 

But if good government is so important to the school, how 
much more important to each individual pupil I How inadequate 
the education of any human soul that has not been taught to 
love order and obey law I A little reflection will convince every 
thinking mind that there is no educating influence in the school 
room so powerful and so benign as that of good government. 
A silent presence, it rests down, with its great framework of law 
and order, upon the mind and body of each pupil, and like some 
mighty seal, impresses its form and signature upon the con- 
duct and character. If he abides steadily under such influences, 
the pupil g^ows up into orderly habitudes of thought and action, 
till he rises to the power and dignity of a self-governed soul. 

The importaiu^ of good school government is only equalled 
by its difiSculties. To Hold in quiet flfty pairs of little hands 
and feet not wonted to keep still ; to repress to silence fifty lit- 
tle tongues itching to whisper to their comrades some sudden 
thought or fancy ; to control within the limits of good order 
the quick, volcanic impulses of unschooled children, bursting 
with sudden joys, angers, griefs and eager curiosity ; to check 
with awe the willful and wayward hearts of these passionate 
and unreflecting natures, irritated by the unnatural constraint of 
their confinement and their tasks, incited by the presence of so 
many kindred beings, and rendered perverse, it may be, by a 
long course of bad management at home ; to inspire all this 
mass of childhood with the common aims, and to engage it 
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heartily in the common work of the sehool ; to secure from each 
the due amount of study, so -that the several classes may go 
forward together ; to administer justice to this little community 
of hasty and irascible spirits; to do all this, and more, under 
the criticism and watchful jealousy of all the parents in the 
district, sometimes more captious and unreasonable even than 
the children themselves ; to do it hour after hour, and day after 
day, with unremitting vigilance, and unflagging strength, in 
sickness and in health ; and to do it, moreover, while the brain 
is racked and every faculty is strained to its utmost with the 
duty of teaching half a score of studies, grappling each hour 
with thre brain-splitting problem of making the dark things of 
science light to childish minds, and its high things accessible 
to their feeble reach ; well might the strongest and wisest 
(ribrink from a task so herculean, so seemingly impossible. JL&d 
when we reflect that those who are called to this severe work, 
are not the men of ripe ye^rs, and large experience, and mature 
strength, but often slight girls and beardless youth, scarcely out 
of their own childhood, the wonder will be, not that so many 
fail to govern well, hut that any govern at all. Well may 
we ask of the fault-finding parents to cease from their thought- 
less and heart-crushing censures, and lend a helping hand, or at 
least an encouraging smile, to the pale-faced and wearied 
teadier, who daily faces, in yonder schoolroom, a task so 
mighty and yet so important as this. 

Bat if the work is difficult, the high aim$ of good government 
are inspiring, and the helpiog forces are strong and easily 
reached by him who knows how to marshal and use them. I 
know not how I can do a better service for our public schools, 
at the present hour, than by an enumeration of the aims, and an 
explanation of the forces of a true government of children ; 
and perhaps by a glance aj; the principles on which such gov- 
emment'should proceed, and the pencdties by which it may be best 
maintained. Let it be understood that by the government of a 
school we mevi not merely the repression of noise and confn- 

8 
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BioD, and the punishment of offences; bat the entire system 
and arrangement of places, persons, times, studies, work 
and movement in the school-room. Goyeming is establishing 
and maintaining this system and arrangement of things ; or, 
in brief words, it is putting things in order, and keeping them 
in order. 

The aims of school government demand our first and most ear- 
nest attention, since they determine its extent and values, and 
give \aw to all its methods. A low or inadequate view of these 
aims will almost necessarily lead to a weak or pernicious goy- 
ernment. . 

1st. The first and most obvious, though not the highest aim 
of the government of a school, is to maintain a degree of order 
and quiet that will permit the ordinary work of the school^- 
the teaching and study — to go on without undue impediment or 
delay. This aim is too simple and obvious to need discussion. 
2d. A second and higher purpose, is to train the pupils to 
habits of order and system, — to educate them to regular and 
systematic efforts, and to methodical and orderly movemeftly 
both of mind and body. In the quiet and system of a well or- 
dered school-room, the pupils learn the utility of having a plape 
and time for every thing, and of keeping everything in its place 
and time. Themselves a part of the general order, they are 
trained to keep time to the general movement. The neatness 
and regularity reigning in the school-room slowly but surely 
transfer themselves to the habits and character of the pupils, 
and go forth with them to the duties of their after lives. 

8d. A third aim is to train the pupils to live in. a well ordered 
society, to accustom them to abide peacefully under the regular 
administration of laws, and in organized communities, and thus 
and thus to educate them for citizenship in the State. 

The school is the State in miniature. The| little citizens come 
into the common body with personal rights and individual aims; 
but they find there common interests and duties, and are bound 
by the demands of the common well-being. Here they owe alle- 
giance to the governing power over them, and common charities 
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and co-operation to their fellows aronnd them. What better 
training for the duties of adult citizenship can be found than tO' 
learn to liye peacefull j, helpfully and honestly in this school- 
room State I The well goyerned school, with its wholesome 
laws, its systematic industries, its fine mingling of personal and 
common duties, its authoritative administration of justice, and 
its controlling public sentiment, by wiiich each child is ta*jght 
that the rights and opinions of the one must, when necessary,, 
yield to the rights and opinions of the many, is the yery nursery 
in which all the high qualities of a true citizenship can be 
reared into power. 

4th. Another and still higher aim of school government is the 
education of the will. The ordinary school studies address 
themselves to the intellect. In the fields of knowledge there 
is food for the perception, the judgment, the reason ; in art there 
is culture for the eye, the hand, the taste ; but there is no study 
for the will. In the domains of law, it must seek its exercise 
and training, if anywhere. Sitting, as a simple, but kingly 
power, shrined in the very center of the soul's personality, it 
displays itself, not in thinking, or in feeling, but in action — 
law-guided and law-governed action. If, then, we would edu- 
cate this part of our nature — this great ruling section of the 
soul — ^which holds control over all the remainder, making the 
man weak or strong, according as it holds with a strong or 
feeble grasp to its chosen purposes, — if we would add the ele» 
ment of personal power to the education which is also only a 
mere possession, we must address to the will the behests of law, 
and train it to act under the reign of rightful authority. 
The will of the little child i& the slave o£ every fitful impulse ; 
it veers in its purposes with every changing fancy; its resolu- 
tions are as ropes of sand; its plans are abandoned at the 
first impediment. Under the firm hand of a wise teacher, this 
childish will learns to obey ^^ith a steady obedience, and thus 
comes at last to command, both itself and others, with a steady 
power. This i^ the great truth that underlies the old maxim, 
<< let him who would command first learn to obey." I affirm. 
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without hesitation that this is the highest and most central of 
M education. And this education is the product of good gov- 
-ernment alone. 

5th. The education of the moral nature is another high and 
legitimate aim of school government. This government, if it 
be just and kind, as well as systematic and orderly, is a con- 
stant lesson to the moral nature. It may well be questioned 
whether there is any moral teaching ^so impressive and plastic 
as that enforcement of order, and steady, daily performance of 
-duties which prevail in a well governed school. The realm of 
morals is simply the realm of right, and it is the central aim of 
all good government to inspire and enforce right doing. Every 
Just law is a constant lesson to the conscience, defining the right 
and commanding it as duty. The child that obeys cannot but 
grow purer and stronger by his obedience. But the genial 
•quiet and peaceful good order of the wisely governed school 
is the very atmosphere in which the higher sentiments flourish 
and all noble aspirations grow. 

6th. But finally, there is another and grander use in good 
government than all these — ^grander, because it is comprehen- 
sive of them all. It is to fit the soul for its residence and des- 
tiny in this great universe of law. Look where we will, through- 
out this great empire of Ood, the fact that meets us everywhere, 
in all without us, and all within, is the power and prevalence 
-of LAW — all comprehending, all controlling, eternal, irresistible, 
irreversible law. Holding iip its grasp every world that wheels 
through space, and every atom that floats in the light, every 
burning sun, and every bursting flower, — governing every form 
of matter and every force in nature, — marshalling the seasons, 
modeling all growths, and meteing out destiny to every crea- 
ture, — law is the very frame-work and moulding force of all 
material things. Nor do we escape it in the realm of mind. 
Not a fancy flits through the brain, nor a train of reflection 
moves to its conclusion, but obeys the great laws of thought; 
not an emotion stirs the heart, or a passion sweeps the soul, 
ibiitlaw orders its rise and decline. Thus man is girt in by law 
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as by some great net-work of iron, and in his power of obe* 
dience rest both his safety and success. It is by cbnformiog to^ 
the laws of vegetable growth that he raises and reaps his har- 
Tests. Let him disobey and he fails. Observing the laws of 
mechanic forces, he wins the triumphs of his mighty machinery. 
Let him refuse submission, or carelessly transgress, and the 
power he has invoked may become his ruin. By patient follow- 
ing of the laws of truth, he enters the domains of knowledge, 
and is permitted to gaze on the unveiled wonders of her pres- 
ence. Thus everywhere, when he obeys he conquers, when he* 
BiDB he falls. 

Nor have we yet reached the end of that world of law that 
surrounds and governs us. In the social nature lies another 
realm of laws, binding every soul by their mandates and lim- 
itations ; and high over all arise the great religious laws or 
Ood, the statutes of that spiritual realm which counts both 
worlds as its own. And as if this were not enough, society 
makes laws in the customs it imposes upon all its members, and 
the State adds its ponderous statute books, to define the righta- 
and duties of man as a citisen. 

In the face of all this, — and this enumeration is but the mer- 
est glimpse of the g^eat and ponderous truth it seeks to reveal 
— ^what lesson so important — ^so immensely important — ^for maD> 
to learn, as that of the art of obeying f What educational ac^ 
quisition is so vital and essential as the power to render cheerfuP 
and happy obedience to rightful authority and established lawf 
Afl the caged bird frets and beats its wings against the bars or 
its prison, so must the untamed and unsubmissive soul chafe 
against the great frame-work of natural and revealed laws* 
which forever inclose it. As the locomotive runs along its iron 
path, and finds safety and swift progress in the friendly tracks 
that guide its course, so will the obedient and law.abiding soul 
find its surest element of power and advancement in that great 
established order of things which it has learned to obey. Thus 
is law, an element of strength or an instrument of sorrow — a» 
pathway or a cage— as the child is taught obedience, or is left 
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to be the victim of its own native lawlessness. To what a 
grandeur of importance does the good government of schools 
arise, under the light of this demonstration I JSow foolish the 
conclasion of those who count that the study of text books is 
the great central work of the school, and that any government 
is good enough, if the lessons are only properly learned and 
recited I What acquisitions of knowledge or art can compensate 
.a man for having failed to learn that noblest of all knowledge 
— ^the knowledge of duty — and to acquire that best of all arts, 
the art of submitting the soul, with all its powers, passions and 
aspirations, in the grand and eternal service of lawl How 
BBkd and terrible the comment which the unhappy and discon- 
tented lives of men, — the crimes committed in passion, — the 
constant rebellions against society and government, — ^the 
wearying unrest of so many lives. — pronounce upon the failure 
.BO common to teach children how to govern themselves. 

In the aims of school government lie involved all its main 
principles and laws. Its very secret and philosophy are wrapped 
up in them, and in vain will any one seek to understand, or in- 
telligently adminii^er a wise and wholesome government of 
children without a careful consideration of these high aims. 

The goveming/oroes of the school room may be divided into 
two great classes ; ihe personal forces, or those which lie in the 
person and character of the teacher, and the systematic forces, 
^r those which reside in the order and arrangements of the 
school. The mistakes and failures in school government 
iiave often arisen from the disregard of this latter class of for- 
ces, and from a too exclusive reliance upon the personal power 
and influence of the teacher. 

I. The j9er8(maZ/orce3 are the following, viz: mind force, will 
(force, and physical force. 

1st. The mind or thought force mainly exerts itself through 

the plans and material contrivances it calls to its aid, and 

which belong properly to the systematic forces ; but there is a 

power in mind itself to inspire respect and command obedience. 

'The teacher that exhibits high learning and talept will win 
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from his pupils a veneratioDy which will add weight to his author* 
ity, especially if coupled with a becomiug diguity and kind- 
ness. The keen-witted teacher, who is quick to detect and ex- 
pose mischief, has a still further power in the belief he excites 
in his pupils that it is impossible to deceive him. But mind 
force unsupported can accomplish but little. Splendid scholars 
«nd men of great talents often utterly fail as governors of 
schools. 

Sd. The will force is of much larger power. A strong and 
steady will is the very quality of a true governor. The pupils 
of a school soon learn whether they have over them a person 
of weak will, whose purposes waver, and whose commands are 
not likely to be enforced, or one that never turns aside from his 
plans, and never stops short of their accomplishment. To the 
strong will they yield as to an irresistible force. The main 
qualities of a true governing will are these : steadiness, calm- 
ness, energy and endurance. The steady will does not act 
by sudden impulses, caught by some fancy, or stirred by a burst 
of passion. It pursues its resolutions with even tenor and un- 
Taryiug strength. Calmness, another prime quality, stands 
opposed to the loud, boisterous energy with which some strong 
wills manifest themselves, and by their rough and rasping man- 
ner, arouse the very opposition they seek to overcome. But the 
quality of energy must not b^ wanting. However kind or calm 
in manner, the will should urge forward its purposes not only 
with a steady determination ^ut with an energetic power born 
of the double sense of right and duty. Finally, the will that 
endures, that never relinquishes its purposes when deliberately 
and wisely taken — that does not tire with difficulties, nor cool 
with delays — ^this is especially the will that governs children. 
Once convinced that they are dealing with a will stronger and 
more enduring than their own, they soon learn that resistance 
is useless, and cease to contend. 

How strongly these qualities stand in contrast with those of 
the weak and poor governor. Moved by sudden impulses of 
reformi or fired by some hasty outburst of passion, he makes 
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a rnle to-day which he forgets tomorrow ; threatens what he 
has not the patience or the power to execute, and coaxes for an 
obedience which he has not the firmness to command. Weak 
and wavering, he is altematelj strict to severity and lax to in* 
difference. His pupils neglect to obey, because they count 
confidently on his forgetting what he commanded, or on some 
change in his purpose, Or weariness in executing it. He pun- 
ishes in a passion, or compromises with disobedience to avoid 
a too wearisome conflict; his well laid plans of instruction are 
never carried out, and the order of his school finally goes down 
under the burden of its accumulated weakness and failures. 

It is not to be understood that the strong and true will, gov- 
erns by mere dint of willing, and without the aid of wise laws 
and systematic plans. 

* 3d. The love force in governing is the attractive power whidi 
\ good will and kindness in a teacher exerts over his pupils. 

Its t^o main elements are kindness in intention and kindness 
in manner. Genuine good will, seeking earnestly the well- 
being of the pupils, and exerting itself in a manner at once 
kind and unaffected, has an almost magic power to tame rude 
and rebellious spirits, and to win obedience to the requirements 
of the teacher. But he who attempts to rely on this power 
alone for tho government of a school, will soon find that youth- 
ful appetite and passion are often stronger than gratitude, and 
that kindness degenerates into weakness when not supported 
by authority. The will force and love force should never be 
disunited in government. The one is the iron hand and the 
other the velvet glove, — or better still, the one is the impelling;' 
centrifugal power, and the other the attracting centripetal 
force, which hold the school to its daily round of duty and order. 

4th. The physical force of the teacher is the war power of the 
school room. It is the dread dernier resort^ and will be rarely 
if ever used by the wise and humane teacher. The knowledge 
of the existence of this power g^ves to the teacher's words 
weight and authority, but it is questionable whether its actual 
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use does not always work more injury than good. It tends to 
brutalize the feelings both of teachers and pnpils. 

Such then, are the personal forces belonging to the teacher, 
and ayailable in the goyemment of a school. They may be 
improved by use and culture, but even when they exist in the 
higher degree they are rarely adequate to the constant strain 
and heavy burden of the daily government of a large school. 
JBEe who relies wholly upon his personal powers in the govern* 
ment of his school, will often fail. The task returns too inces- 
santly, and wearies by its perpetual strain the sternest powers 
of endurance. In this, as in its other great works, a true wis- 
dom will seek to ally itself to the great mechanic forces lying 
in nature. 

IL The systematic forces in government bear the same reli^ 
tion to the personal forces that machinery does to the hand that 
builds and controls it. The vast and unwearying forces of na* 
tnre submit to be made the slaves of the thinker so soon as he 
has contrived the harness of machinery in which they can be 
thralled. A child's hand may do the work of a hundred men if 
you will but give him steam for his servant and a machine fit- 
ted to his task. So in school government, system, which is but 
another machine, lends a new power to the teacher, and brings 
the silent forces of mental nature to the service and assistance 
of his will. 

The systematic forces in government are these, viz: 

1st. The neatness, order and arrangement of the school-room 
and furniture. Neatness in external things begets a sense of 
order and propriety. The orderly and convenient arrangement 
•f the room and furniture not only helps this e£fect, but helps 
to prevent the noise and confusion incident to the movement of 
the classes in an ill regulated room. A school*room kept per- 
sistently neat and in order, — eyery bench, and cap, and book, 
broom, and chalk, and chair, in plaee, will be found a powerful 
adjunct in the government. 

2d. Another of these systetuatic forces is the careful and wise 

9 
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diBtribation and Beating of the pupils, such as will give each 
the most room, and favor the general movement. This will 
claim the careful study of him who would govern easily. 

3d. The movement of the school and of its several classes 
is a third element of governing power. A good school, like a 
great army, must be drilled to precise, prompt and well-ordered 
movement, if it is to be made obedient to every word of com- 
mand. At appointed signals each class should be required to 
rise pr mptly from their seats, to stand in order, and to move 
in files with precise step to the recitation. In like manner 
should the classes return to the seats, and the entire school 
move out of or into the house. Among all the systematic forces 
there is no [mightier one than this, or any that has helped more 
to introduce good order into the schools. 

4th.|The systematic arrangement of the times and work of 
the Bchool^is^another element of power, and helps to hold the 
wild natures of childhood to regular effort and wholesome quiet. 

5th.^ Finally, the introduction of well considered plans and 
methods into all the afifairs of the school, its interruptions and 
recreations, as'well as its studies and recitations, — into the en- 
tire ceremonial of the school-room — will be found of perpetual 
utility in the maintenance of good government. The system 
that is most complete, that comprehends the most elements and 
leaves the fewest unprovided for, will be found most powerful. 

It would be difficult to overstate the value of these systematic 
forces. Silent and calm, and perpetual as the great force of 
gravitation, and like that, holding all things in benign and 
peaceful order. It is doubtful if our larger schools could be 
governed without their aid. Supplementing rather than super- 
seding the personal forces, they add to these latter a might not 
possible to them Vhen not thus aided. 

Of the prinqiples which underlie and control school govern- 
ment, the following may be stated as among the most promi- 
nent and practical. 

1st. Since the government is a coK)rdinate part of the eda- 
cational work of the school, and equal in importance to any 
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other part, it «hoaId never be sacrificed for any other. The 
teacher should never allow himself to be too hurried or too busy 
to keep order. 

2d. The good order of the school being disturbed by any 
cause however slight, or accidental, all other work should be 
suspended till this order is restored. This follows both from 
the relations of the government to the other work, and from 
the intrinsic value of good order. As a practical rule for the 
school room none can exceed this in value and usefulness. A 
silent pause in the teacher's work will usually bring the noisiest 
school to quiet again. 

3d. The teacher, as teacher, is bound to govern, since wise 
governing is itself the highest style and act of teaching. And 
as he is bound by daty, so he is vested with full. authority to 
govern. These two — the right and the duty of governing — 
ought to fortify every teacher for this work. 

4th. All the methods and rules of government should be 
chosen with reference to their educating influence, that being 
counted as wisest and best which secures not merely the readi- 
est present obedience, but the best final eflfeot. Not what will 
conquer merely, but what will correct and cultivate, should be 
the question. 

6th. Government, like other educational agencies, should be 
graded to the ages and wants of the pupils. Tery young 
pupils may be governed by a simple appeal to the affections; 
older ones need the curb of authority; while the oldest can be 
reached and restrained by arguments addressed to the reason 
and conscience. No wise teacher will govern little children 
and young men by the same sweeping rules. 

6th. Since school- government seeks to educate its pupils to 
self-government, it should endeavor to lift them from the obe- 
dience yielded to external restraint to that which springs from 
the inward impulse to duty, and should never count its work 
as fully done, till they are able and willing to govern them- 
selves, and to live law-abiding lives. 

1th. Finally, no. element of order, and no sentiment of justice. 
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beneficence or duty which is needful in society should be want* 
ing in the gorernment of the school. What we would have 
appear in the State must be planted in the school-room. 

The offences against school government, various as they are^ 
may be classified into those which arise from childish careless* 
ness and neglect, or from the mere exuberance of childish ac- 
tivities, and those which spring from evil passions and asso- 
ciations, and which show malicious intention. Or they may be 
divided into those which consist in neglect of school duties^ 
and those which are willful infringement of school rules. No- 
principle is plainer than that punishments should conform ta 
the character of offences. He who treats an error or a weak- 
ness as a crime, not only commits a cruel injustice, but goea 
far towards transforming the errors into crimes. Insulted in- 
nocence easily changes to malignant mischief. 

The penalties allowable in the school-room are of two kinds; 
1st. Privative, as the loss of privileges, of standing in the 
classes, of recess, of seat; the forfeiture of right to recitation^ 
or to attendance; and the loss of property by fines, ko. 2d. 
Personal inflictions, as reproofs, extra tasks, marks of discredit,, 
confinement, disgrace by expulsion, and corporal punishment. 
In the wise choice and adaptation of penalties to offences lie» 
one of the chief diffioulties of school government. Whatever 
be the rule in the State, in the school all punishment should b» 
reformatory. And no wiser general rute of government can be 
given than to follow nature, or God as he governs in nature. 
In the divine government of man the penalties are always 
closely allied to the offence, and they constantly rise with the 
character of the offender. In all effective punishment certainly 
is of much higher value than severity, though a due proportion 
must always be maintained between the terror of the penalty 
and the power of the temptation it is designed to counteract. 

Considering, finally, the vast importance of a proper govern- 
ment of our public bchools, the foregoing remarks may well be 
urged upon the attention of school ofBcers and teachers. If 
we would save our schools from frequent and fatal failures^ 
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they must be well governed.. If we would have a loyal, law- 
abiding population we must teach obedience to our youth. If 
we would save our children from the fearful thralldom of their 
own untamed passions, and fit them for the enjoyment of a ra« 
tional and regulated liberty, we must train them to self-control, 
and rear them to the noble attitude of self-governed souls. 

PHYSICAL 1XBBCI8ES IK SCHOOL. 

The use of physical exercises in our schools is steadily in- 
creasing. Few- schools of any eminence are now without some 
system of such exercises, though in many cases too small in 
amount and too infrequent in time. The vital importance of 
physical training is so great that we^are forbidden to rest till 
it has a place in the daily work in every school room in the 
State. It is a burning reproach upon]*our common sense 
and upon the civilization of the nineteenth century, that we 
should continue to subject our children to the longhand unnatu- 
ral confinements of the school-room, and to its sedentary em- 
ployments, and neglect to use the most obvious and easy safe- 
^ards against the bodily ills which must otherwise result from 
such confinement. What thinking mind can fail to see that 
there must be great dangers in holding children and youth for 
six hours a day to their seats with only the slight relief of short 
recesses? That these dangers are not merely imaginary is suf- 
ficiently attested by the assertions of physieians and the ob- 
servation of all intelligent teachers. 

Steady efforts have been made through the press and through 
the institutes to impress this subject upon the attention of pa- 
rents and teachers, but there is still a wide spread and criminal 
neglect of its claims. Parents are content if their children pro- 
gress rapidly in learning, counting it a mere ordinary mischance 
if they come home with headaches, or sufier from seemingly 
causeless illness; and teachers, driven by the ceaseless round 
of their school work, grow unconscious of the foul air, and un- 
observant of the paling faces around them. In many cases, 
^here they have yielded to the counsels of others, and have 
introduced the physical exercises, they have easily given them 
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up under the preBsare of other duties, fooliihlj counting the 
care of their pupils' health as a merely secondary and subord- 
inate matter. 

. Let no parent or teacher count himself innocent, who subjects 
childhood to the unnatural restraints of school life, and takes 
no care to ward off the dangers that thicken amid such scenes. 
Every school might well be indicted as a public pest, in which 
the two main conditions of health in Bchool,-~^r63A air andyre- 
(pient exercise, — are constantly neglected. 

These two conditions are easily met. Ventilation becomes 
simple when it is reflected that it means merely the change of 
the foul air for fresh air. It is not enough to provide for the 
escape of the former; there must be a corresponding provision 
for the incoming of the latter. Let a large fresh air tube open 
under the stove, and a foul air flue run up with the chimney, 
and the work will usually be done. 

The physical exercises, consisting of systematic and regular 
movements^ of the arms and body, and of school marches, should 
be made as frequent as once in each Jumr. If a school be well 
drilled to prompt and systematic movement, an exercise occu- 
pying from two to five minutes may be secured at the close of 
each of the longer recitations with scarce any interruption to 
the regular elass work and study. These exercises should 
usually be taken in standing position, but it may be convenient 
to give sometimes, chest and hand movements from a sitting 
position. 

The military drill has been successfully introduced into the 
play grounds of several of the larger schools, the teacher or 
some returned soldier acting as drill-master. These drills have 
a fine effect upon the spirit of the school, and are a valuable 
exercise in physical training. I should be glad to see them 
more widely used, both for their physical, and as an additional 
training of our youth for the service of their country. 
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normal glasses. 

The teachers' classes, now common in most of our high 
schools and colleges are of so mach pablic importance that it 
would be wise to extend to them some public recognition and 
rights, and to secure a greater uniformity and efficiency in their 
work by a State supervision. This matter was urged in the 
last annual report of this department, and a plan proposed for 
the public organization of such classes. This plan failed to 
Bccure the concurrence of the legislature, and this great public 
interest still remains uncared for, or left to the varying chances 
of private enterprise. It is the purpose of the Superintendent 
to prepare at s5me early day a circular on the subject, proposing 
to the schools concerned some uniform plan of instruction for 
the teachers' classes. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Tne continued favorable accounts, from New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin and other States, of the successful working 
of the system of county superintendenoy of schools, inclines 
me to re-urge my former recommendations of this system upon 
the people. I am confident that when the need and value of 
an intelligent and thorough supervision of the public schools 
shall be seen in its true light, we shall speedily exchange our 
present ineffective plan for the one which is accomplishing so 
much for the States above named. 

THE SCHOOLS AND THE NATION. 

American statesmen have always asserted the close depend- 
ance of free government on the cultivated intelligence and vir- 
tue of the people. Washington and his colleagues early pro- 
claimed it, and the mightiest names that have followed have 
reiterated the same truth. Out of this belief of American 
statesmen have grown, principally, the American school sys* 
terns; and out of it too have come those munificent donations 
of school and University lands, by which education has been 
enabled to keep pace with the march of population, in the new 
and forming States of the Bepublic, and to plant its school" 
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houses beside the cabins of the pioneers. No Anierican mind 
will question the essential truth of this great American idea, 
and jet but few minds have paused tolnark how profoundly 
and widely the education of the people is interlinked, not only 
with the form of the government, but with all the interests of 
the nation; how it sweeps through the entire realm of our pri- 
vate and our public life, and touches, with an electric energy, 
every industrial, commercial, moral, social, political and milita- 
ry element in the national character; how, in short, it is the 
great nurturing mother, at once, of our material prosperity and 
pur intellectual progress. The grandest of the wealth produc- 
ing powers, — adding the science-compelled and unwearying 
forces of nature to the feeble energies of mere human toilers, — 
multiplying riches in countless profusion, — finding new values 
in all the crude materials of nature, and giving to property it- 
self new and higher worth, in the increased security of its pos- 
session, and in the more elevated and excellent capacities for 
its enjoyment — ^it might well claim the regards of even a merely 
commercial nation. But in its power to elevate and enlarge 
the sphere of life — to make manhood more manful, and human- 
ity more grandly and gloriously human — ^it lends to liberty new 
charms, and magnifies the national life into a power and grand- 
eur such as no mere extension of territory, and no numerical 
increase of population can ever give. 

In this country, possessed as it is of a vast unoccupied terri- 
tory, great efforts have naturally been made to induce a large 
immigration from the over-crowded states of the old world. 
With immense domain, we have wanted an immense population* 
and, in the anxiety to secure this, we have been in danger of 
forgetting that it is not the numbers, but the character of its 
people that renders a nation great, prosperous and happy. 
China with its uncounted millions of people and its continental 
stretch of territory, has wielded less influence and filled a less 
place in the world's history than the little peninsula of Greece, 
or the rock girt British isles. What would it avail us as a State 
if, with one great effort, we could fill our entire northern wilds 
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with an imported people? Speculation would sell its lands, 
and the State would have more yoters, and more members of 
Congress; but what then? Would our liberties be greater or 
safer? or would these children of the old world be made mtich 
happier by being welcomed to a wilderness? Well might they 
sing: 

** Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place." 

I would not forbid nor discourage the oppressed sons of Eu- 
rope from following the westward path opened by our fathers, 
and from seeking an asylum for themselves and their children 
in this ''land of the free." Let them come with their strong 
arms and liberty-loving hearts; but let us remember that not 
merely by waving our flag over them, shall we transform them 
and their children into American citizens. American ideas 
taught by American schools, by an American literature, alone 
can properly melt this immense foreign element into the great 
body of American citizenship, and keep our beloved country 
what the fathers made it and left it. Let us be warned that 
with every new wave of immigration that sweeps to our shores, 
we must, not in a spirit of narrow jealousy, but in equal love 
of our visitor and ourselves, build higher the bulwarks of lib- 
erty in the public mind, and strengthen the bonds of national 
unity in the common cultivation of the people. The wisest men 
of both 'great classes of citizenship — ^native and foreign born — 
will recognize the urgent wisdom of these suggestions.. Let 
our law-makers give them heed. Let us Americanize them, lest 
they Europeanize us. 

The terrible history of this most causeless and wicked rebel- 
lion — a rebellion precipitated by the passion-impelled leaders of 
an untaught people — ^has added a new evidence to the truth 
taught by our statesmen, and given a new revelation of the 
value of our schools. The grand "uprising" of the loyal and 
school-taught North has been more than equalled by its grander 
endurance. While incredulous Europe has looked for our bank- 
ruptcy and downfall, we have met every call for men and means 
10 
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not only with unwonted alacrity, but with nnwasted strength; 
and to-day the loyal States are richer and greater than when 
the first gun woke the echoes of war. 

We should be equally blind to our best interests, and ungrate- 
ful to our schools, if we should refuse to recognize the agency 
of education in these magnificent results. It matters not 
that not every soldier can read, and that many have neyer 
perhaps been in the school room. All have drunk in of the 
general tide of free thought ever flowing from the halls of leam- 
iug. Through their educated pupils, our schools have trans- 
formed even ihe shops and streets into wider school rooms for 
the instruction of the people and the dissemination of practical 
knowledge. The mind-power of the nation has not only enabled 
it to comprehend and accept the great issues of the conflict, 
but has taught it how to produce, on a sudden, all the needful 
material of war. Its skilled industry has stood in stead of 
mighty arsenals, filled with gathered munitions, and out of the 
brain of the nation haye sprung, ready armed, the grandest 
army and navy on the globe. The schooled conscience of the 
people has inspired it to overcome the cherished prejudices of 
generations, and to keep abreast with the magnificent moral 
revolution that has rolled onward above the battle-fields. It is 
the grand, noticeable fact in this great war, that the people 
have led the government, not the government the people. The 
people have thought faster and better than their rulers, and yet, 
with a noble reticence and trust they have waited patiently 
till their rulers could find out the public mind and follow it. 

Did free public schools need a new argument for their defence, 
it is here afforded them» Did their friends need a new call to 
labor for their improvement, it comes thunder-toned from this 
war. Who henceforward can doubt that the free school is the 
necessary adjunct of a free State? And in the great future 
of national growth and power which begins already to rise to 
sight beyond the battle fields, how much shall we need to work 
with a double energy and zeal these agencies by which the 
people can alone be lifted into some sort of equality with their 
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desiinyi and the national conscience made eqnal to the control* 
of the national career I If onr land shall escape the fate of the^ 
republics of the old world, it must be through the aid of a 
christian cirilization made prevalent and powerful by universal 
education. 

Three great reforms are needed in the free schools of our 
country: 

1st. As the schools are made free to the pupils, the pupils 
should be made sure to the schools. The right to maintain 
schools by public tax, implies the right to send to school by 
public- authority; and while the State should sacredly guard 
the right of parents to be the educators of their children, it 
should equally protect the right of the child to be educated, and 
should above all, enforce the grander right of society to secure 
education to its own future citizens. Leaving every piirent to 
choose his own school, it should see to it that no child is reared 
to manhood without an education suited to his wants. 

2nd. A purer and nobler moral culture should be made, a 
regular part of school instruction. Not a mere negative 
morality^ consisting in a puritanic avoidance of wrong doing, 
but a great-souled, active, and earnest love and practice of the 
right— a daily inculcation by word and deed of every noble 
sentiment, of philanthropy, and truth and duty — such should be 
the moral education of every pupil of the publie schools. The 
good of society and the safety of the schools, demand that we 
shall no longer rest content, with a mere intellectual culture 
which affords to the State no pledge that those whom it has 
paid to educate, will use their education for the public good, 
.and not for the public damage. Let the teachers be made free, 
while they teach the mind knowledge, to lead their pupils as 
far Ood-ward and Heaven-ward as they can. 

3d. It should be insisted on that public education shall con- 
form more to its public uses. Instead of instructing the pupil 
as if for his own personal and private good, we should demand 
that he be thoroughly educated also for the uses of society and 
the service of the State, and thus the public school be made 
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.public in a higher sense. Let the knowledge and sentiments 
.necessary to a good citizen be made a part of each school course. 
Let each pupil be taught the history of his country, the princi- 
ples and framework of its government^ the rights and duties of 
the people in a republic, the obligations of public law and the 
principles of civil and religious liberty. All this may be ac- 
complished in the common school by a simple course of reading 
and oral instruction, and in the higher schools by a more ex- 
tended and systematic course of study. And to this let there 
be added a profound reverence for the Constitution and the lawB 
of the land, an intelligent love of country, and a passion for 
liberty inculcated by a frequent rehearsal of our national 
struggles, and of the heroic endurance and noble achievments 
of patriot soldiers and citizens. Let story and song be invoked 
to fill the souls of our children with the grand and useful sen- 
timents of national honor and national defence. Let childhood 
in all the land be taught to reverence the memories of the noble 
dead who^on the great battle-fields, as at Gettysburg, Chatta- 
nooga, and a hundred more, bared their bosoms and offered their 
lives for their country. Thus let the State care fbr its children, 
providing them a culture which may give them sound bodies, 
intelligent minds, and pure hearts; and in their manhood, it will 
not lack for loyal citizens and valient defenders. 

JOHN M. GREGORY, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Hon. J. M. GBSGOBr, Supt of Public Instruction : 

DsiB Sib: — I herewith present to yon the Twenty-Fifth An- 
nual Beport of the Board of Begents of the UniverBity of Mich- 
igan for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1863. 

Very respectfully, 

D. L. WOOD, 

Sec, Board of Begents. 
Ann Arbor, Nov. 21, 1863. 
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University op Michigan, \ 
Ann Arbor, July Is^, 1863. j 

HoK. John M. Gregory, SupL of Public Instruction for the State 
of Michigan : 

The Constitution of the State, adopted Beveral years after the 
TTniversity had been organized, and when it was in snccessfal 
operation, and when it may bo supposed the people of the State 
knew how to yalue it, and what were its wants, and the best 
way to ensure its success, has given the Board of Regents the 
general supervision of the University, and the direction and 
control of all expenditures from the University Interest Fund. 

The laws of the State have vested the government of the 
University in the Board of Regents. These also give them 
power to enact ordinances, \>y-law8 and regulations for the gOT- 
ernment of the University; to elect a President; to fix, increase 
and reduce the regular number of professors and tutors, and to 
appoint the same, and to determine the amount of their salaries, 
and to remove the president, and any professor or tutor, when 
the interest of the University shall require it; also to appoint 
a secretary, librarian, treasurer, steward, and such other offi- 
cers as the interests of the institution may requi|e, whQ shall 
hold their offices at the pleasure of the Board, and receive such 
compensation as the Board may prescribe. Power is also given 
to the Regents to regulate the course of instruction, and pre- 
scribe, under the advice of the professorships, the books and 
authorities to be used in the several departments, and to con- 
fer degrees and grant diplomas. 

Having thus fully committed the University and its interests, 
and with these the higher educational interests of the State, to 
11 
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the Board of Regents, with a becoming yigilance and care, the 
Legislature has required them to make an exhibit of the affairs 
of the Uuiversity in each year to you, setting forth the coh;- 
dition of the University and its branches, the amount of re^ 
ceipts and expenditures, the number of professors, tutors 
and other officers, and the compensation of each, 'the number 
of students in the several departments, and in the different 
classes, the books of instruction used, an estimate of the ex- 
penses for the ensuing year, together with such other informer 
tion and suggestions as they may deem important, or you may 
require to embody in your report. This requirement shows the 
deep interest which the people of the State feel in the educa- 
-tional interests connected with the University which they have 
80 fully and confidingly committed to the supervision and coDr 
trol of the Board of Regents. 

In order to make assurance doubly sure, the Legislature has 
provided for the appointment of a Board of Visitors, who are 
required to make a personal examination into the state and 
condition of the University in all its departments and branches, 
once, at least, in each year, and report to you the result of such 
examination. 

The Board of Regents thereon proceed to present to you the 
following exhibit of the affairs of the University for the year 
ending June 30, 1863: 

NUMBER OF PBOFKS80R3 AND INSTRUCTORS. 

In the Department of Medicine, ; . . . 9 

In the Department of Law, 8 

In the Department of Science, Literature and the Arts,. . 15 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS. 

In the Department of Medicine, • 252 

In the Department of Law, (Seniors 87; Juniors 45; Res- 

ident Graduates 2;) 134 

In the Department of Science, Literature and the Arts,. . . 260 

Total, 652 
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Of these there nrraduated in 

The Department of Medicine, ••^. 84 

The Department of Law, . . • • • 45 ^ 

The Department of Science, Literatare and the Arts, . . 45 
For a more complete account of these yon are referred to 
the report of President Hayen, hereto annexed. 

ACADEMICAL STUDENTS IN THE DIFFERENT CLASSES. 

First year, 41 

Second year, • 48 

Third year, 83 

Fonrth year, 84 

In select courses, • 44 

In chemistry, 61 

In engineering, «••••• 3 

In courses for the Second Degree, 2 

Total, 266 

The names and number of Professors, Tutors and other 
officers and the compensation of each are as follows: 

Rev. Erastus 0. Haven, DD., L. L. D., Pre^dent of the Uni- 
versity and Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature, salary 
$2,000. 

Rev. George P. Williams, L. L. D., Professor of Mathematics, 
salary $1,500. 

Edward P. Evans, Ph. D., Instructor in Modern Languages 
and Literature, salary $500. 

James R. Boise, A. M., Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature, salary $1,500. 

Henry S. Frieze, A. M., Professor of the Latin Language 
and Literature, salary $1,500. * 

Andrew D. White, A. M., Professor of History and EDglieh 
Literature, salary $1,500.' 

Francis Brunnow, Ph. D., Director of the Observatory and 
Professor of Astronomy, salary $1,500. 

Alexander Winchell A, M., Professor of Geology, Zoology 
and 3otany, salary $1,500. 
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DeVolson Wood, A. M., Professor of oivil EogineerlDg, salarj 
$1,000. 

James C. Watson, M. A., Professor of Phjsics, and Instmo^ 
tor in Mathematics, salary $1,000. 

Alfred DaBois, M. A., Assistant Professor of Chemistry, sal- 
ary $1,000. 

Adam K. Spence, B. A., Instructor in Greek, Latin and French^ 
salary $600. 

Datus C. Brooks, M. A., Librarian, salary $800. 

Charles K. Adams, M. A., Instructor in Latin, Rhetoric and 
English Literature, salary, $500. 

Hon. James Y. Campbell, Marshall Professor of Law, salary 
$1,000. 

Hon. Charles I. Walker,>Kent Professor of Law, salary $1,000^ 

Houi Thomas M. Cooley, Jay Profestor of Law and Lecturer 
on Constitutional Law an^ Medical Jurisprudence, salary 
$1,500. 

Silas H. Douglass, M. A., M. D., Professor of Chemistry^ 
Mineralogy, Pharmacy and Toxicology, salary $1,500. 

Abram Sager, M. A., M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and dia- 
eases of women and children, salary 1,000. 

Moses Qunn, M. A., M. D., Professor of Surgery, salary 

$i,boo. 

Alonzo B. Palmer, A. M., M. D., Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, of Pathology and Materia Medica, salary 
$1,000. 

Corydon L. Ford, M. D., Professor of Anatomy, salary $1,000. 

Samuel G. Armor, M. D., Professor of Institutes of Medicine 
and Materia Medica, salary $1,000. 

William I^^witt, 4^. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy, salary 
$500. 

Preston B. Rose, Assistant in Chemistry, salary $250. 

William H. Bruckner, Assistant in Chemistry, salary $200. 

D. L. Wood, Secretary, salary $200. 

J. H. Burleson, Steward, salary $400. 

Volney Chapin, Treasurer, salary $200. 
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W. B. Jolly, Janitor, salary $325. 

John Carrington, Janitor, salary ^300. 

Gregory Neigler, Janitor, salary $160. 

The books of instruction used are the same as last year. 

The following general view of the Library, Museum and 
other means of illustration and instruction may not be deemed 
out of place here, or uninteresting to the readers of your an- 
nual report : 

SCHOOL OP MILITARY ENGINEERING AND TACTICS. 

At the annual meeting of the Regents, held in June, 1861, a 
Chair of Military Engineering and Tactics was established. 
Owing to the difficulty of procuring a suitable military man, 
during a war which makes such large demands upon military 
talent and qualifications, no Professor has yet been appointed 

to this chair. It is hoped, however, that one will soon be 
secured, when a fall course of military instruction will be 
developed. 

As a temporary arrangement, the Professor of Civil Engi- 
neering will give a course of lectures on Military Engineering 
during the second semester. 

AGRICULTURAL COURSE. 

It is designed as soon as practicable, to organize a special 
department under this head, where courses of lectures will be 
given upon the theory of Agriculture as a science, and upon 
its special details. 

At present, lectures are given upon Botany, Zoology, Geology, 
Mineralogy and Chemistry, in which the application of these 
sciences to Agriculture is shown; and, in the Department of 
Practical Chemistry, students have an opportunity to study and 
engage in the analysis of soils, and other analyses, ujider the 
supervision of the Professor of Chemistry. 

It is believed that when this course comes Into full operation, 
the collateral advantages of its connection with the Uniyersity, 
no less than the thoroughness and fitness of the course itself, 
will commend it in a high degree to the attention of the agri- 
culturists of the State. ^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

I. LIBRARIES. 

The University Library, which has heretofore been located 
in the north Building, will be removed before the begining of 
another Collegiate year into the very ample and commodious 
Library Room, occupying the first floor of the new and elegant 
building, recently erected for its accommodation and the use of 
the Law Department. In this new apartment the Library will in 
every respect be very much better accommodated than ever 
before ; the space is ample for the convenience of all who may 
wish to consult it ; the arrangements for warming, ventilation 
and light are perfect ; and the conveniences such that it is be. 
lieved the Library will be much more useful to the students 
iii%n they have hitherto been able to make it. The Library 
now contains about ten thousand volumes, and an appropriation 
is made annually for the purchase of books and periodicals. 

The Law Library will also be removed before the beginning 
of another term, to a spacious and comfortable room adjoining 
the Lecture Hall, in the same building. This Library is open 
to students ten hours each day, under such regulations as ren- 
der it a convenient and suitable place^ not only for consultation, 
but also for regular study, to those who see fit to make use of 
it for that purpose. 

In May, 1858, the "Christian Library Association of the 
University of Michigan" was organized for the pupose of 
procuring, by donation and purchase, without expense to the 
University, a Free Circulating Library of moral and religious 
works, for the use of all members of the University. Its affairs 
are to be managed by a Board of Directors, of which the 
President of the University is President ; two Directors 
are chosen by the Board of Regents ; two by the Faculties ; 
two by the Students' Christian Association ; and two by the 
Christian Library Association, from persons not connected with 
the University. 
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II. DBTBOrr OBSERYATORT. 

This Observatory, a donation of the citizens of Detroit, is 
now entirely finished. It is situated half a mile from the Uni* 
versity ground, on a hill 150 feet above the Huron river, from 
nvhich is presented one of the most charming views in the 
country. The building consists of a main part, with a movable 
dome 21 feet in diameter, and two wings, one of which con* 
tains the rooms for the observer, while in the other the splendid 
Meridian-Circle, presented by H. N. Walker, Esq., of Detroit, is 
mounted. 

This instrument, which is one of the largest and best of its 
kind, was imported from Berlin. The focal length of its tele- 
scope is eight feet ; the aperture of the object-glass, six French 
inches. It is furnished with two circles, a little more than three 
English feet in diameter, and with eight microscopes, by which 
the divisions of the circle can be read as near as one-tenth of 
a second. The same room contains a siderial clock, made by 
Tiede, in Berlin, and two collimators north and south from the 
Meridian Circle, for the determination of the error of coUimation*. 

In the dome, a large telescope, with an object-glass of thix^ 
teen English inches in diameter, is mounted. This instrument, 
which, in size, is surpassed only by the telescope in CambridgOi 
Mass., and by that in Pulkova, in Russia, was made by Mr. 
Pitz, of New York. 

Students who make Astronomy an optional study during the^ 
Senior Year, or in the University Course, will have instruction 
in tbe use of the instruments, and will have an opportunity ta 
participate in the observations. 

m. THB MUSETTM. 

The University Museum embraces the following valuable 
collections, illustrative of Science, Art and History : 

J. Nalurd History, 

1. A choice collection of Minerals, embracing over six thons^ 
and specimens, principally European. This collection was pur* 
chased of the late Baron Lederer, and is called the "Lederer 
CkUectionP 
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2. A rich coUectioa of the Mineral Species of Michigan, in- 
dading all the varieties of Copper Ore and Associated Minerals 
from the different localities of the Lake Superior district. This 
collection is partly the frait of the State Geological Survey, 
and partly the result of the subsequent labors of Professor 
Douglass. 

3. The collection in Geology/ consisting of the large and 
complete series of specimens brought together by the State 
Geological Surrey ; to which Professor Winchell has added 
his own collections of Cretaceous and Tertiary Fossils, with 
examples from other formations ; together with the fruits of 
exchanges with the duplicates of the State collection. 

4. A very large Zoological collection, consisting, Ist. Of a 
complete suite of the Birds which visit Michigan, with most of 
the Mammals of the State; a nearly complete series of the Bep- 
files found east of the Bochy Mountains ; two .thousand species 
of MoUusca, embracing all the land and fresh-water forms of 
the Northern and Western States, and a considerable collection 
of Fishes and Badiata. 2d, Professor Winchell's collections, 
embracing Land and Fresh-water Shells, from all parts of the 
ITnited States, and from Jamaca, W. I.; osteological and mu 
eroscopical preparations, and two thousand specimens of In- 
sects. 3d, The " Trondbridge GoUectionP This is an extensive 
series of specimens in all the classes of the Animal Kingdom, 
made by Lieut. Trowbridge (late Professor in the University), 
upon the Pacific coast of our country ; it furnishes a complete 
illustration of the Fauna of that coast, and will raise the Uni- 
versity collection to a rank among the first in the country. 

6. An Herbarium, illustrative of the Flora of the State, con- 
4;aining about fifteen hundred species, arranged and labeled, to 
which haye been added about four hundred species from the 
Southern States, and two hundred and twenty-five from 
ficrmany. 

//. Museum of the Medical Department, 

» "The Anatomical Museum has been selected and prepared with 
direct reference to teaching. Although it is not deemed neces- 
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aary to enamerate particularly its conteDts, a few may be 

named, to indicate the character of the collection. 

Besides containing a number of Adult Skeletons, articulated 

and separate, of the most perfect description, there are prepara. 

tions illustrating its various stages of development and change 

from its first rudiments of foetal life to extreme old age ; and 

a variety of partial or complete skeletons of inferior animals, 

to exhibit its various modifications. 

It contains, likewise, beautifully prepared Skulls and Teeth, 

to illustrate first and second dentition, and others showing 

many of the diseases to which they are subject. 

Various Arterial .Preparations, complete and partial, afford 

good facilities for studying the vascular system. 

Several hundred Alcoholic Preparations of healthy and dis- 
eased structures — human and comparative — furnish important 
aid in illustrating Physiology and Pathology ; while models in 
plaster and papier mache, with a valuable collection of PlateSf 
Splints, and Surgical Instruments, meet the wants of the more 
practical branches. 

An important addition to these means of illustration has 
recently been made by an importation from Europe, of great 
beauty and value ; among which are a collection of bones of 
ihe head, disarticulated and mounted, and an extended collec- 
tion of Wax Models, illustrative of various anatomical and 
pathological conditions, including representations of the anat- 
omy of the pelvis and its contents, of several varieties of 
hernia, of Bpecimens of small.pox and the vaccine disease, and 
of a large number of cases in ophthalmic surgery, &o. 

The Department of the Museum illustrative of Materia Medica 
consists of a very complete suite of Crude Organic Medicinal 
Substances, embracing between five and six hundred specimens, 
imported from Paris, put up in Ijgautiful glass covered half-gallon 
jars of uniform appearance, fiaely displayed, arranged accord- 
ing to their order in Natural ifistor'y, and labeled in both 
French and English ; besides about one thousand other speci- 
mens of Simple Mineral and Vegetable Substances and Phorma- 
12 
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cutical and Officindl PrqHsratipns, Active Princijdea, &c., arrange 
ed in groups conyenient for Btudj ; and altogether comprising 
a collection, vhich in amoant, variety, and adaptedness to the 
purposes of instruction, it is confidently believed is not equaled 
by any of a similar character, even in the older institutions in 
this country. 

Besides these actual specimens, Medical Botany is illustrated 
by between one and two hundred large and finely-colored 
Plates, framed and glazed, and displayed for observation. 

A fall suite of Instruments used in Diseases of Females^ is 
deposited in the Museum, illustrating the surgical processes 
required in this class of cases ; and the magnificent Portraits 
of Cutaneous Diseases, by Dr. Erasmus Wilson, and the no less 
useful collection by Dr. Robert "Willis, illustrate very fully this 
department of Pathology. 

IIL The Fine Arts and History. 

' This collection was commenced in the year 1855, by Prof. 
Frieze, and at present comprises — 

1. A Gallery of Casts, in full si?e and in reduction, of the 
most valuable Ancient Statues and Busts. These were mainly 
executed at the Imperial modeling establishment of the Louvre^ 
by Desacby, of Paris, and by the Brothers Micheli, of Berlin. 

» 

2. A Gallery of more than two hundred Reductions and Mod- 
els in terra cotta and other materials. These represent the 
principal Statues, Portrait Busts, Vases, and other Antiquities in 
tkeMuseo Borhonico and other European museums. They were 
executed at Naples. 

3. A Gallery of Engravings and Photographic Views, execu- 
ted in Italy and Greece, illustrating, especially the Architec- 
tural and Sculptural Bemains of Ancient Borne, Pompeii, Paestum, 
Athens and Corinth. 

4. The Horace White Collection of Historical Medallions, comr 
prising, 1st, Four hundred and fifty Casts from Antique Gems in. 
the Royal Museum at Berlin, illustrative of Ancient History; 
2d. Over five hundred Casts Hiu^altive (f Mediasvdl Hi^ory and 
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of the Benaiaaance Period; 3d, About four hundred Medallion 
Portraits of Leading Personages in Modern History, These por- 
traits were derived from authentic sources, and reduced with 
fidelity, and the whole were cast by Eichler, of Berlin. 

Not included with the above are several copies of Modern 
Busts and Beliefs, by Thorwald^en, Canova« Powers, and others. 



All the above collections are now arranged in connected gal- 
leries,* for the purpose of rendering them attractive, as well as 
accessible, both to students and visitors. The University thus 
aflTords a secure deposit for objects of value or curiobity, where 
they can be classified and exhibited to the best advantage, and 
be productive of the greatest amgunt of good. It is to h& 
y hoped, therefore, that the Museum will receive accessions, not 
only through the direct action of the Board of Regents and of 
the Faculties, but also by donations from .individuals, whether 
graduates or other friends of the Institution. Valuable dona- 
tions of this kind have already been made. 

The members of the class of 1859, shortly before graduation,, 
imported from Paris, for the Gallery of Statues, a splendid copy 
of the Laocoon, of the fall size of the original; thus leavings 
within the halls of the University a noble monument of their 
public spirit, and of their affection for Alrna Mater, as well as an 
honorable example for those who shall hereafter fill their places. 
No token of grateful remembrance, whether bestowed by a 
class, or by an individual graduate, can be more acceptable to 
the University — certainly none more beautiful and appropriate 
— than an accurate copy of one of the great masterpieces of 
Ancient or Modern Sculpture. 

IV. EXPENSES. 

The only charge of the Institution (from whatever part of 
the country the student may come) is an admission fee of ten 
dollars, and an annual payment of five dollars. The fee of ten 
dollars entitles the student td the privileges of permanent mem* 
bership in any Department of the University. 
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There are no dormitories, and no .commons, connected with 
the University. Students obtain board and lodging in private 
families, at prices varying from two to three and a half dollars 
per week. Clubs are also formed^ by which the price of board 
is much reduced. 

' Including board and washing, the necessary expenses of a 
student for a year will range from one hundred and twenty-five 
to one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Y. GENERAL REMARKS ON THE COURSE OF STUDY, AND THE POPULAB 

CHARACTER OF THE UNIVERSITY. ^ 

In the department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, there 
exist now three prescribed courses of study: The Classical, in 
which students are graduated as Bachelors of Arts; the Scien" 
tific, in which students are graduated as Bachelors of Science; 
and the course of CivU Engineering, in which the students will 
receive the diploma of Civil Engineer. 

In addition to the above, elective studies are introduced; so 
that students, after having completed one year of the courses 
for graduation, can proceed not only to one or both of the othr 
ers, to study the branches which peculiarly belong to them, bat 
can select, also, particular sciences or subjects of prolonged 
' study, extending through two, three, or more years, according 
to the nature of tke science selected, or the degree of perfec- 
tion at which they aim. The old idea of crowding all the 
science and literature into four arbitrary years is thus abroga- 
ted. 

Courses of four years' study are, indeed, still prescribed, 
since the state of our preparatory schools does not admit of an 
entire revolution at once; but the amount of study allotted to 
each is only what experience has decided to be practicable 
within that period. But if any student fails in the stated ex- 
aminations, he will be required to fall back to a lower class, 
and to review his studies as much as his case requires. 

The popular character of the University is worthy of notice. 
It is the prevailing opinion that the common school is the most 
popular of all our institutions of learning. This would be true, 
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did the common school meet all the educational wants of the 
people, and were it the only one open to them. But it certainly ^ 
cannot be true merely because the common school is the loioest 
grade of education, unless we adopt the monstrous principle 
that the people are entitled only to the lowest grade. 

All civilized countries, and especially those having popular 
forms of government — where the people share alike the sov- 
ereign power, and are eligible to the civil o£Bces — require a 
great number of highly educated men. Indeed the more widely 

the higher degrees of education are diffused, the better. But 
where the higher institutions of learning are so constituted as 
to.be accessible only to the rich, and to privileged classes, they 
can not be popular institutions. 

Now, the Universi^ of Michigan is popular, in the strictest 
sense, whether we consider its course of study, or the fact that 
it is open to all the people, without distinction. If any wish 
to give their sons a classical education, with a view of intro- 
ducing them into the Learned Professions, they find here the 
requisite course of study. If any wish to give their sons a 
purely scientific education, or to introduce them . to branches 
connected with the Mechanical Arts, with Manufactures, with 
Commerce, with Agriculture, or with Civil Engineering, the 
requisite courses are all here provided. 

By the introduction of courses for the higher degress, the 
scope of the University is still more enlarged, and made to ap- 
proximate still nearer to those grades of education which are 
properly embraced in the University title. 

The University thus meets the wants of the people in all the 
higher degrees of education. 

In the next place, the University, having been endowed by 
the General Government, affords education without money and 
without price. There is no young man so poor, that industry, 
diligence and perseyerence, will not enab\e him to get an edu- 
cation here. 

The present condition of the University confirms this view 
of its character. While the sons of the rich, and of men of 
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more or less property, and, in large proportion, the aons of sab- 
fltantial farmerB, mechanics, and merchants, are educated here, 
there is also a yery considerable number of yoang men de- 
pendent entirely upon their own exertions — ^yonng men who, 
accustomed to work on the farm, or in the mechanic's shop, 
have become smitten with the love of knowledge, and are maor 
fully working their way through to a liberal education, l^ 
appropriating a portion of their time to the field and the 
workshop. 

Still farther additions to the general mtUerid of education 
will, we trust, from time to time be made, as shall in the pro- 
cess of development be required. 

VI. EKDOWMEMT AND RESOURCES 

The University of Michigan received from the United States 
a grant of two townships of land, which was placed under the 
control of the State of Michigan, to be sold, and the proceeds 
applied to " the use and support " of the University. The sale 
of these lands has produced a fund, in the hands of the State 
as Trustee, now amouotiug to $534,66t 57 upon which interest, 
at the rate of seven per cent, per annum^ is paid, and which 

produces a reliable income of more than $3*7,426 72 

It also receives from other sources annually, about 6,000 00 



Making upwards of $43,426 72 

which the institution has annually to operate with. This 
sum is sufficient to pay its Professors and all itA officers, its 
contiugent expenses, and to increase its libraries and other 
means of illustration every year gradually. 

The past year has been distinguished by the following 
changes : 

On the first day of the college year, John Louis Fasquelle, 
late Professor of Modern Languages and Literature, in the 
University, was removed from his field of usefulness by death, 
and Edward P. Evans was appoined to give, instruction in the 
Department of Modern Languages temporaily, and afterwards 
he was appointed to fill the chair made vacant by the death of 
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Professor Fasquelle. Keverend Henry P. Tappen, D. D., L. L. 
D.y was remored from the office of President and from the 
chair of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, and Reverend 
Icrastus Otis Haven, D. D., L. L. D., of Massachusetts, was 
appointed President and Professor of Rhetoric and English Lit- 
erature. Reverend Lucius D. Ghapin was appointed Professor 
of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. John L. Tappan was 
removed from the office of Librarian, and Datus G. Brooks ap- 
pointed Librarian in his stead. Francis Brunnow resigned the 
Professorship of Astronomy and the Directorship of the Obser- 
Tatory, and James G. Watson was appointed to fill the places 
thus made vacant. It is due to Professor Watson to state that 
his appointment was called for by some of tbe<first names in 
our own country, among whom may be mentioned Elias Loomis, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale Gol- 
lege, A. D. Bache, Superintendent U. S. Goast Survey, Dr. B. A, 
Gould, Superintendent Astronomical Department, U. S. Coast 
Survey, William Ghauvent, late Professor Mathematics and 
Astronomy, Washington University, St. Louis, and now Presi- 
dent of that Institution, Benjamin Pierce Perkins, Professor 
of Astronomy and Mathematics in Harvard Gollege, Joseph 
Wintock, Prof Math. U. S. N., Supt. Naut. Almanac, and Gom. 
J, M. Oillis, U. S. N. Observatory, Washington. We are happy 
to be able to add, that before the ink was scarcely dry on his 
new commission, the %dvenirt)f Professor Watson to the chair 
of Astronomy, was signalized by the announcement that he had 
discovered a new planet never before recognized by, or known 
to any astronomer of the old or new world. Professor Watson 
was appointed on the 25th day of August, 1863. The new 
planet was discovered by him at the Observatory, at Ann 
Arbor, on the night of the 14th September, in the* constella- 
tion Pisces. On the evening of the 16th its planetary chatac- 
ter was established beyond doubt, and on the discovery was 
communicated to astronomers in this country, and to Profes- 
sor 0. A. F. Peters, of Altona, Denmark, editor of the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten. The discovery was confirmed at Wash- 
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iDgton and Albany on the 23d of September, and at the Royal 
Observatory at LeipsiCy on the 4th of October. The discovery 
having been thus duly announced and confirmed in this country 
and in Europe, the selection of a name for the new world, by 
right of discovery, devolved upon Prof. Watson. He has there^ 
fore selected the name Eurynome, who in the Gretian mytho* 
logy, was the mother of the Graces. Professor George F. 
Williams, was by his own request transferred from the chair of 
Mathematics to the chair of Physics, which became vacant by 
the transfer of Professor Watson to the Observatory. Charles 
E. Adams was appointed Instructor in Latin and History. 

In this review of the action of the Board of Regents during 
the past year, it is proper for us to make especial mentiou of 
the change in the Presidency of the University. 

Changes of the members constituting the Faculties of a lit- 
erary institution, including its head, must in the nature of 
things take place from time to time. Such changes have often 
occurred in the history of our University, and are to be ex* 
pected as occasion may arise in the future. Such changes are 
produced by an indefinite variety of causes, not always bub- 
ceptible of detailed statement; causes seldom proper to be 
spread uncalled for, before the world, and always involving 
considerations delicately affecting individuals, and in point of 
fact, when such changes and transfers have been made, here 
and elsewhere, seldom if ever, has it b§en thought fitting or 
expedient to set forth an expose of the whole case. It is 
doubtful whether the action of the present Board furnishes an 
exception to these remarks, either in point of fact, or of policy. 

Before making any further allusion to our change of the Pre- 
sidency, we may be permitted to suggest some points bearing 
upon our duties and our position as Regents. It is made cor 
duty by the Constitution and laws of the State, to appoint a 
President, Professors, and other agents for carrying on the bu- 
siness of the University, and to remove them as occasion may 
require; to make due use and application qf its funds, and to 
see that the Institution is made to subserve the purposes of its 
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creation. This we are to do without fee or reward, except that 
reward which arises from a consciousness of having endeavored 
to execute faithfully the high trusts thus reposed in us. We 
frankly submit, therefore, that it would not be unreasonable to 
presume prima facie, the truth of the followiug proposition^ 
viz: That the Board of Begents are conscious of the high 
trusts with which they are charged : That they have acquainted 
themselves with the practical working of the Institution, and 
have learned, at least, so much of its merits and defects as have 
a direct beariug on their duties: That they have endeavored to 
increase its merits and to eradicate or diminish its defects: 
That they have not and cannot have any purpose in their action 
other than the good and prosperity of the University: That 
they have endeavored to perform their duty without fear, favcur 
or affection: That, in their action, the removal of a President, 
among other things, there were causes, in their judgment, not 
justifying simply, but imperiously requiriag* such action, 
whether those causes have been, or may now be fiflly enume* 
rated or not. If these propositions are granted, we think we 
shall find no difficulty in satisfying the true friends of the 
University of the propriety of our action. 

We long since saw, to our regret, that evils existed in the 
University, of a serious character. The Senior year had be- 
oome of comparatively little value. Its high tone of scholar- 
ship had fallen away. The philosophy taught during that year 
was little more than a name. By-laws adopted by the Board, 
for'the government of the University, were rejected, and their 
enforcement refused. Moral restraints were, in many cases, 
thrown off, and it became exceedingly difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to enforce discipline for moral delinquencies. Habits of 
wine and beer drinking to excess, and other improper habits, 
were not sufficiently discountenanced. Dissensions existed 
between Professors and the President. The absence of the 
President from the University during term time occurred for 
extended periods. A claim has been presistently asserted that^ 

13 
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a degree of power belonged to the President, which was un- 
controllable by any otlier body, and which would deprive both 
Begents and Faculties of many of their most important prerog- 
atives in the external and internal management of the Univer- 
sity. Any difference of opinion on this subject has been treated 
as a personal grievance, and has been resented. Members of 
Faculties have experienced this jealously to an extent which 
has caused them serious annoyance and inconvenience, and 
their usefulness has been impaired by assaults on their charac- 
ter and motives, openly made by the President. Others have 
abstained from expressing their views at Faculty meetings, and 
on other occasions, from a well grounded fear of exciting 
similar enmity and annoyance. It has been distinctly claimed 
that the views of the President should overrule those of the 
Faculties where they should not be in unison, and the persistent 
assertion of this uncontrolled right of government, and the 
feeling known to be excited in him by any opposition to his 
views, has prevented any general or cordial interchange of 
sentiment upon University interests between him and the body 
of Professors ; and the complaints which he has made against 
Begents and Professors have not been confined to private 
circles or official intercourse, bnt his criticisms and attacks 
have been made freely and publicly, without reference to place 
or occasion, and have been made to students, auj^ even in class 
exercises, to the manifest subversion of respect and discipline. 
Such a clashing of claims to authority, and such interferences 
with the rights and usefulness of others could not but tend to 
destroy the University. All these evils were attributed mainly 
to the President. 

The extent of these and other defects and direlictions, the 
practical evils they produced — some of them obvious to every 
observer — others not so readily observable, but quite as injuri- 
ous, convinced the Board long since, of the imperious necessity 
for their interposition to devise and effect a remedy, and we 
^ were as well convinced, that the only effectual remedy was 
thb one we applied, the removal ot the President and the ap- 
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pointment of a successor. The difficulties in the way of this 
remedy were neither few in numrber, nor trifling in force. They 
will readily recur to the reflecting. But, without entering upon 
that phase of the question, it is sufficient to say that it became 
our duty to effect it. This we did after several hours of express 
notice to the President with the hope that a resignation on his 
part might relieve us from the further prosecution of this 
unpleasant duty. We confidently trust that results will vindi- 
cate our action, and add to the prosperity and usefulness of the 
University, 

BUILDINGS NEEDED. 

• 

That the University needs buildings has been again and 
again stated, urged and repeated by Regents and visitors, by 
the President and other friends of the University, and yet we 
cannot refrain in view of its pressing wants in this respect to 
repeat our opinion that notwithstanding the present Board of 
Regents have by a severe economy, succeeded in enlarging the 
Laboratory and providing a new building for the accommoda- 
tion of the Law Department and the general Library, yet the 
University needs more buildings. The Medical College building 
must be enlarged or its doors be closed against large numbers 
•desiring to avail themselves of the instruction given there. A 
new chapel is still needed, greatly needed for the proper moral 
training of the young men, and the public exercises of the Institu- 
tion, and the State should not longer withhold the means of 
furnishing these much needed accommodations for the proper 
and creditable working of its University. We hope and trust 
that the next Legislature will cheerfully respond to an appeal 
from our successors on this subject and furnish them with the 
means of adding the crowning glory to the University which 
will thus supply it with pleasant accommodations for the relig- 
ious and moral training of its students, and with a suitable 
place for its annual public exercises. In 1860 the present 
Board in their annual report urged this appeal which was 
seconded by you as Superintendent of Public Instruction by a 
note appended to that report in the following words : "A 
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chapel ample enough to accommodate the large congregation 
of students which the fame of onr University has attracted to 
its several departments, is a necessity which neither the patriot 
nor the Christian can longer overlook. Society has too large a 
stake in the character of the six hundred young men gathered 
here, not to furnish every facility for that moral culture which 
may inspire them with Christian sentiments, and prompt them 
to devote their educated manhood to the high uses of private 
morality and public good." We hope and trust that the Chris- 
tian patriotism and philanthropy of the people will no longer 
allow the Legislature to slumber over this important duty, and 
that our successors may be enabled to signalize their adminis- 
tration by the consummation of this long neglected, though much 
needed addition to the strength and means of healthful influ- 
ence of the University. This demand becomes more urgent 
each successive year as the number of students increases, and 
has now g^own to. be a necessity, as the number of students 
on the sixteenth of November, 1863, is 753, and will probably 
exceed 800 during the year. The Medical College is crowded 
to its utmost capacity by filling all the aisles and passage ways 
with seats for the accommodation of students. Annexed hereto 
is a Boll of Honor, or List of Students from the University 
who have entered the army of the Union to defend their country, 
80 far as we have been able to collect the names. We deem it 
not unfitting that their names should be thus preserved in the' 
public documents of our State. We are happy to add that at 
the date of this report the University is prosperous in all its 
departments beyond anything in its past history. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

DONALD MoINTYRE, 
E. LARKIN BROWN,. 
J. EASTMAN JOHNSON, 
B. L. BAXTER, 
LEVI BISHOP, 
HENRY WHITING, 

Begenta^ 
Ann Arbor, November Hth, 1863. 
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The following are the names, rank, &q., of some of the Alamni 
of the Department of Literature, Science and the Arts, of the 
University of Michigan, who are or were in the Army or Navy 
of the United States:— furnished by D. H. Lovejoy, M. A. class 
of 1862. 

daMof 

1846. Wm. W. Phelps, Col. 8d Minn. Inf. 

1847. John S. Newbury, Provost Marshal, 1st Dist. of Mich. 

1847. T. R. B. Palmer, Capt. 13th Mich. Inft. 

1848. W. R. Marsh, Surgeon 2d Iowa Inft. 
1848. W. 0. Ransom, Major 1st Kansas Inft 
1848. J. R. Smith, Sugeon U. S. A. (Res.) 

1848. *J. B. Witherell, Lieut. U. S. A. (Res.) 

1849. E. B. Andrews, Surgeon 1st 111. Artil. (Has resigned 

and is Prof, of Surgery, Chicago Med. Coll.) 

1849. Dwight May, Lt. Col. 12th Mich. Inft. 

1850. E. Bacon, Lt. Col. 6th Mich. Inft. 

1852. *W. L. Bean, Lieut. 28th Wis. Inft. 
1862. *S. A, Bean, Col. 4th Wis. Inft. 

1853. G. M. Lane, Capt. Invalid Corps. 

1854. W. Chandler, Lieut. 1st 111. Artil. i 
1854. J. G. Evans, Lieut. 4th Ohio Inft. 

1854. L. Richardson, Asst. Quartermaster U. S. A. 
1856. *B. P. Clark, 1st Sergt. 6th Mich. Inft. 
1856. J. E. Clark, Major 6th Mich. Cav. 
1856. D. Doty, Adj. 7th Mich. Cav. 
1856. J. P. Jones, Col. 7th Maine Inft. 
1856. *D. D. Stebbins, Volunteer Surgeon. 
1866. W. W. Wheeler, Major 23d Mich. Inft. 
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1856. J. Q. A. Sessions, Lieut. 7th Mich. Gay. 

1857. 0. K. Davis, Lieut. 28th Wis. Inft. 
1857. L. T. Griffin, Lieut. 4th Mich. Cav. 
1857. G. M. Landon, Lieut. 4th Mich Gay. 
1857. H. D. Miller, Adj. 9th Mich. Gay. / 
1857. G. W. Waldron, Adj. 5th Mich. Inft. 

1857. E. B. Wight, Major 24th Mich. Inft. 

1858. *H. A. Buck, Lieut. 5l8t III. Inft. 
1858. W. A. Green, Lieut. 4th Mich. Cay. 
1858. J. Horner, Major 18th Mich. Inft. 
1858. H. F. Lyster, Surgeon 5th Mich. Inft 
3858. 0. R. Miller, Capt. 18th Mich. Inft. 
1858. *J. M. Mott, Gapt. 16th Mich. Inft. 
1858. L. M. O'Brien, Lieut. 27th Mich. Inft. 
1858. J. T. Snoddy, Major 7th Kansas Gay. 
1858. 0. P. Stearns, Lieut. 9th Minn. Inft. 
1858. B. M. Thompson, Gapt. 7th Mich. Gay. 
1858. W. S. Woodruff, Lieut. Ist Mich. Inft. 

1858. S. E.^niith, Adjt. 12th Ind. Inft. 

1859. R. Beardsley, Acting Asst. Paymaster U. S. A. 
1859. G. A. Flanders, Gapt. 8th N. H. Inft. 

1859. G. B. Grant, Gapt. 20th Mich. Inft. 
1859. R. J. Hathaway, Gapt. 66th Ohio Inft. 
1859. G. B. Lambom, Lt. Gol. Anderson Gayalry. 
1859. 0. Parsons, Lieut. 3d Mich. Gav. 
1869. E. P. Pitkin, Lieut. 20th Mich. Inft. 
1859. A. H. Pettibone, Gapt. 20th Wis. Inft. 
1859. R. 0. Sabin, Asst. Paymaster U. S. A. 
1859. J. D. Snoddy, Lieut. 7th Kansas Gay. 

1859. A. T. Wilcox, Gapt. 7 th Ohio Inft. 

1860. W. J. Buchanan, Adjt. 3d Mich. Gay. 
1860. L. P. Booth, Gapt. 9th 111. Gay. 
1860. A. W. Ghapman, Gapt. 6th Mich. Inft. 
1860. J. H. Gonrad, Gapt. 4th Wis. Inft. 
1860. S. W. Dunning, Priyate 124th 111. Inft. 
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Glass of 

1860. ♦S. C. Guild, Capt. 8th Mich. Inft. 

1860. H. n. Hubbard, Lieut. Mich. Engineer Corps. 

1860. W. N. Ladue, Adj. 5th Mich. Inft. 

1860. C. H. McCreery, Gapt. 8th Mich. Inft. 

1860. M. L. Mendenhall, Capt. 8th Penn. Inft 

1860. G. H. Seymour, Lieut. Mich. Eng, and Mech's. 

1860. C. A. Thompson, Capt. 19th Miqh Inft. 

1860. C. F. Trowbridge, Capt. 16th U. S. Inft. 

1860. D. H. White, Lieut. 74th Ind. Inft. 

1860. *G. A. White, Private 2l8t Ind. Battery. 

1860. E. N. Wilcox, Sergt. U. S. A. 

1860. *A. H. Zacharias, Capt. 1th Mich. Inft. ^ 

1861. 0. S. Abbot, Ist Sergt. Mich. Eng. Corps. 
1861. *P. Am, Major 31st lud.Inft. 

1861. W. H. Beadle, Lt, Col. Mich. Sharpshooters. 

1861. B. F. Blair, Lieut. 123d Ohio Inft. 

1861. B. M. Cutcheon, Major 20th Mich. Inft. 

1861. C. H. Denison, Lieut. 6th Mich. Inf. 

1861. L H. Elliott, Major 33d 111. Inft. 

1861. E. G. Hall, Capt. 11th Mich. Inft. 

1861. E. S. Jackson, Sergt. 151th Penn. Inft. 

1861. J. C. Johnson, Capt. 149th Penn. Inft: 

1861. H. B. Landon, Adjt. 1th Mich. Inft 

1861. J. S. Lord, Adjt lG3d 111. Inft 

1851. S. R. B. Lord, Chicago Board of Trade Battery. 

1861. C. B. McAlester, Capt 23d Mich.' Inft 

1861. W. McCollum, Lieut 20th Mich. Inft 

1861. J. H. McGowan, Capt 9th Mich. Cay. 

1861. H. R. Mills, Sergt 20th Mich. Inft 

1861. *S. G. Morse, Lieut Ist Mich. Cavalry. 

1861. J. A. Post, Asst Surgeon 28th Ky. Inft 

1861. G. P. Sanford, Capt 1st Mich. Inft (Resigned and is 

now Dept Provost Marshal 3d Dist of Mich.) 
1861. 0. H. Stocking, Asst Surg. 9th Ky. Oav. 
1861. T. B. Weir, Capt 8d Mich. Cav. • 
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1862. R. H. Baker, Lieut 18th Hich. Inft. 

1862. 0. L. P. Browne, Lieut. 149th N. T. Inft. 

1862. R. P. Carpenter, Oapt 20th Mich. Inft 

1862. J. E. Eastman, Oadet U. S. Military Academy. 

1862. *U. A. Oaylord, Sergt Major 8d Battalion, 8d Regt N. 

Y, Artillery. 
1862. J. G. Greenawalt, let Sergt 84th Ohio Inft. 
1862. *T. H. Hurd, Sergt Major 88d 111. Inft 
1862. *Aaron 0. Jewett, Adjt 6tJi Mich. Gay. 
186'2. *W. E. Nelson, Private 4th Mich. Gav. 
1862. J. Newman, Inyalid Corps. 
1862. *A. Nye, Capt 9th Mich. Inft 
102. W. Y. Richards, Aide de Gamp to Oon. Willcox. 
1862. G. D. Robinson, Lieut 76th N. Y. Inft. 

1862. H. H. Sloan, . 143d 111. Inft 

1862. *M. 0. Walker, 1st Sergt 6th Mich. Inft. 
1862. C. L. Watrous, Capt 76th N. Y. Inft 
1862. 0. B. Wheeler, Sergt Mich. Engineer Corps. 

1862. E. H. Wells, Quartermaster Sergt 132d Penn. Inft. 

1863. J. M. Bowers, Com. Sergt 84th Ohio Inft 
1863. *C. S. Draper, Aide to Maj. Gen. Richardson. 
1863. G. P. Pish, Sergt. 4th Mich. Gav. ' 

The following members of the present Board of Regents are 
or were in the service : 

W. M. Perry, Jr., Assistant Quartermaster, U. S. Vol. 
0. L. Spaulding, Lieut Col. 23d Mich. Inft. 
H. W. Whiting, Col. 2d Vermont Inft 

ARMY LIST OP THE LAW DEPARTMENT. 

^ CLASS OF 1860. 

Edward P. Clark, Sergt. 6th Mich. Inft, killed on the Miss. 
Henry H. Pinley, Lieut 5th Mich. Gav. on Gen. Gopeland's 

Staff. 
Lawrence Hourigan, Lieut 6th Mich. Inft 

• Mark denotes tbose who were killed or died in iheatryice, or from diiabiUtief 
Ted therein. 
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Charles R. Miller, Capt. 18th Mich. Inft. 

Frederick PiBtorius, Lieut. 9 th Mich. Cay. 

Edward P. Pitkin, Lieut. 20th Mich. Inft. 

0zor4 P. Stearns, Capt. Minn Inft.> 

Charles D. Stevens, Capt. 18th Mich. Inft. 

Bradley M. Thompson, Lt. Col. 6th Mich. Cay. 

Noryell E. Welch, Col. 16th Mich. Inft. 

M.'b. Wells, lit. Col. 2lk Mich. Inft., killed at Chattanooga. 

Arthur T. Wilcox, Capt. Tth Ohio Inft. 

CLASS OF 1861. 

Andrew J. Abbey, Capt. 8th Mich. Cav. 

Joseph T. Brown, Capt. 52dlll. Inft. 

David T. Brown, Hospital Steward, 22d HI. Inft. 

George McChester, Quartermaster's Department Washington. 

James S. Fisher, Capt. 1st Mich. Cav. 

Henry H. Ford, Lieut. 18th Mich. Inft. 

John Gilluly, Lt. Col. 5th Mich. Inft., killed at Fredericksburg. 

George C. Gordon, Capt. 24th Mich. Inft. 

Newell Grace, Lieut. 24th Mich. Inft., killed at Gettysburg. 

Samuel B. Hood, Lieut. 22d, 111. Inft. ' 

Harridan H. Jeffords, Col. 4th Mich. Inft,, killed at Gettysburg. 

William A. Martin, Lieut. 3d Mich. Cav. 

C. Dustan Roys, Lieut, of Battery 8th Mich. Cav. 

William W. Spencer, Sergt. 89th 111. Inft. 

C. Frederick Trowbridge, Ist Lieut. U. S. A., on Gen. AverilPs 

Staff. 
J. Moore Wirts, Lieut. 3d Mich. Cav. 

GLASS OF 1862. 

John Atkinson, Capt, 22d Mich. Inft. 

Albert H. Babcock, Lieut. 18th Mich. Inft. 

S. H. Ballard, Lieut. 6 Mich. Cav. 

William H. Compton, Sergt. Battery 5th Mich. Cav. 

Albert E. Cowles, Corp. 20th Mich. Inft. 

Anson 0. Doolittle, Capt. 2d Wis. Inft. 

14 
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Asa A. Gardner, Lieut. 65th Ohio Ihft. 

William M. Greene, Lieut. 20th Mich. Inft, killed in Tennessee. 

James E. Hawes, — -. Ind. Inft. 

Perry Hawes, . Ind. Inft. 

Lewis S. Holden, Sergt. Maj. 20 Mich. Inft. 

Samuel M. Kneeland, Lieut. 18th Mich. Inft. 

M. Mclntyre, Sergt. 3d Mich. Cav. 

Morris Roberts, Lieut. 2Bth Mich. Inft. * 

John S. Smith Quartermaster, 8th Mich. Cay. 

Edward P. Stebbins, . Mich Inft. 

John K. Truax, Lieut. Mich. Cav. 
Bethuel A. Verden, Private 96th Ohi^ Inft. 
A. C. Wallin, Lieut. 5th Mich. Inft. 
Wendell D. Wiltse, Gapt. 20th Mich. Inft. 

CLASS OP 1863. 

Hiram Emory Abbott, Ist.Sergt. 124th 111. Inft. 

Charles B. Butler Capt. Wis. Inft. 

Ezra D. Hartman, Lieut. 100th Ind. Inft. 

George W. Herrick, . Ind. Inft. 

Levi Andrew Humphreys, . 111. Inft. 

Phillip H. Kumler, . Ohio Inft. * 

Henry C. Norville, Capt. 23d Mich. Inft., died in the service. 

Charles T. Osborn, . 5th Mich. Cav. 

Alexander Stillwell, Capt. 3d Ohio Inft., died in the service. 
Wesley S. Thurston, Private 111th Ohio Inft. 
Charles D. Willard, Lieut. 19th Wis.' Inft. 
Albert L. Worden, Navy. 



EEPOKT OF THE PRESIDENT.. 



To the Honorable the Board of Begenls of the University of 
Michigan : 

Gentlemen — I have the honor to present the following brief 
report of the condition and operation of the University, for the 
year ending October 1, 1863. ' 

Having but jast entered upon the duties of the Presidency, 
I have but little to communicate, except an abstract of the 
records as I find them. Probably on account of the great 
demands made upon our young men to aid in putting down the 
fearful rebellion against our Government and Nation, the num- 
ber of graduates and of students during the past year has been 
small. Of the students reported, several in each class have 
entered the University, paid their annual fee, and thus claim a 
place in its records, but have enlisted for the war, and are now 
in camp, or in the field, and a few of them have laid dow*n their 
lives for their country. 

We hope to be able next year to report an increase in all of 
the Departments. 

I. NUMBER OF PROFESSORS AND INSTURCTORS. 

Department of Literature, Science and the Arts, 15 

Department of Medicine and Surgery, • ^ 

Department of Law, $ 

Total, .27 

One of the professors in the Department of Law, and one in 
the Department of Medicine, also give instruction in the De- 
partment of Literature, Science and the Arts, and are there- 
fore members of the Faculty, and if counted ^ould make that 
Faculty 17, but they are counted pnly once. 
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II. IIUHBER OF GRADUATIB. ^ 

Bachelors of Arte, 22 

Bachelors of Science, ..^ 6 

Oivil Engineers, 5 

Masters of Arts, II 

Masters of Science, 1 

Bachelors of Laws, *• 45 

Doctors of Medicine, Zi 

i^i^Total JM 

lU. KUMBEB OF STUDENTS. 

Department of Science, Literature and the Arts, 266 

Department of Medicine and Sargerj, 252 

Department of Law, 1B4 

• Total, 652 

Of these, as intimated above, several belonging to the De- 
partment of Science, Literatnre and the Arts, have been absent 
the entire year or a large part of it. 

Several of the Professorships, essential to a thorough Univer- 
sity, are still vacant, land many improvements are desirable, 
bat I deem it more appropriate to present them hereafter. 

EBASTUS 0. HAVEN, 

PresidfinL 

. XTNivERsnT OF Michigan, ) 
Ann Arbor, October 1, 1863. j 



REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 



» 



To the Board of Begenis of the University of Michigan : 

Farsnant to section sixteen of the by-laws and regulation» 
for the Government of the University, the Finance Committee 
of the Board of Regents, submit the following statement of 
receipts and expenditures on account of the University, and its 
financial operations, for the fiscal ypar ending June 30, 1863. 
The condition of its treasury, its revenues, and its funds, with 
an estimate of the probable receipts and expenditures for the 
year ending June 30, 1864 : 

BKGEIFTS. 

Balance on hand July 1, 1862, $7,650 24 

Beceived during the year from the State Treasurer, 39,099 72 
Received during the year from all other sources,.. 6,620 00 

$53,369 96 ^ 

XXFKKDrrUKBS. 

Warrants paid during the year for salaries and other . 

expenses, $41,962 95 

For Law Building and General Library, 3,552 57 

For interest on Law Buildiug and General Library 

Warrants, 103 42 

Balance on hand July 1, 1863, 7,751 Q^ 

$53,369 96 

Warrants outstanding July 1, 1862, for salaries and 

incidental expenses, $2,600 00 

For Law Building and General Library 3,042 04 
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Warrants issued daring the year for salaries and 

incidental expenses, $41,199 20 

For Law Building and General Library, 15,610 32 



\ 



$62,951 56 



Warrants paid during the year : - 

For salaries and incidental expenses, • . . . . $41,962 95 

For Law Building and General Library, 3,552 51 

Warrants outstandiug July 1, 1863 : 

For salaries and incidental expenses, $2,436 25 

For Law Building and General Library, , . 14,999 19 

$62,951 56 



The following list contains the numbers and amounts of the 
several Warrants upon the Treasury for salaries and incidental 
expenses, outstanding July 1st, 1863 : 

No. Amount. 

1694 $5 00 

1695 15 00 

1696 15 00 

1161 \. 315 00 

1163 i 315 00 

1164 315 00 

1119 ..: 20 00 

1165 250 00 

1166 , 250 00 

1161 312 50 

1168 .,. 250 00 

1113 62 60 

1116 50 00 

1111 81 25 



$2,436 25 
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The following list contains the numbers, amounts and times 
W/hen payable of the several warrants drawn upon the Treas- 
urer for the cost of erecting the building for the Law Depart- 
ment, and the General Library of the University, outstanding 
July i, 1863 : . 



No. 


When Payable. 


Amount. 


No. 


When Payable. 


Amount. 


5 


June 


18, 1863. 


$20 00 


50 


June 18, 


1866, 


$ 20 00 


6 


it 


18, 1863, 


20 00 


51 


- 18, 


1866, 


20 00 


•z 


tt 


18, 1863, 


20 001 


52 


«^ 18, 


1866, 


20 00 


9 


« 


18, 1863. 


100 00 


53 


- 18, 


1866, 


20 00 


10 


<( 


18, 1863, 


100 00 


64 


" 18, 


1866. 


20 00 


14 


tt 


18, 1863. 


50 00 


65 


- 18, 


1866, 


20 00 


18 


tt 


18, 1864, 


20 00 


66 


- 18, 


1866, 


20 00 


19 


tt 


18, 1864, 


20 00 


57 


" 18, 


1866, 


100 00 


20 


tt 


18, 1864. 


20 00 


68 


- 18, 


1866, 


100 00 


21 


tt 


18, 1864, 


20 00 


69 


- 18, 


, 1866, 


100 00 


22 


tt 


18, 18a4, 


20 00 


60 


" 18. 


1866, 


100 00 


23 


tt 


18, 1864, 


20 00 


61 


- 18, 


1866, 


60 00 


24 


tt 


18, 1864, 


20 00 


62 


*' 18, 


1866, 


60 00 


25 


tt 


18, 1864, 


100 00 


63 


" 18. 


1866, 


60 00 


26 


tt 


18, 1864, 


100 OU 


64 


- 18, 


1866. 


28 00 


21 


tt 


18, 1864, 


100 00 


65 


" 18, 


1866, 


32 61 


28 


.tt 


18, 1864, 


100 00 


67 


Aug. 9 


, 1863, 


100 00 


29 


tt 


18, 1864, 


60 00 


68 


" 9, 


1863, 


100 00 


80 


tt 


18, 1864, 


60 00 


69 


" 9, 


, 1863, 


100 00 


31 


tt 


18. 1864, 


50 00 


70 


" 9, 


1863, 


100 00 


52 


tt 


18, 1864, 


28 00 


71 


'I 9. 


1863, 


100 00 


83 


tt 


18, 1864, 


32 51 


72 


*' 9, 


1863, 


100 00 


34 


tt 


18, 1865, 


20 CO 


73 


" 9, 


, 1866, 


20 00 


35 


tt 


18, 1865. 


20 00 


74 


" 9, 


1863, 


88 00 


36 


it 


18, 1865, 


20 00 


75 


" 9, 


1863, 


67 62 


87 


tt 


18, 1865, 


20 00 


76 


" 9, 


, 1864, 


100 00 


88 


tt 


18, 1865. 


20 00 


77 


" 9, 


1864, 


100 00 


39 


June 


18, 1865, 


20 00 


78 


" 9, 


, 1864, 


100 00 


40 


t( 


18, 1865, 


20 00 


79 


" 9, 


, 1864, 


100 00 


41 


(( 


18, 1865, 


100 00 


80 


- 9, 


, 1864 


100 00 


42 


tt 


18, 1865, 


100 00 


81 


" 9, 


, 1864, 


100 00 


43 


tt 


18, 1865, 


100 00 


82 


- 9, 


1864, 


20 00 


44 


tt 


18, 1865, 


100 00 


83 


" 9, 


1864, 


88 00 


45 


tt 


18, 1865. 


60 00 


84 


" 9, 


1864, 


67 62 


46 


tt 


18, 1865, 


50 00 


85 


" 9, 


1«65, 


100 00 


41 


tt 


18, 1865, 


50 00 


86 


" 9, 


1865, 


ICO 00 


48 


tt 


18, 1865, 


28 00 


87 


" 9, 


1865, 


100 00 


49 


tt 


18, 1865, 


32 51 


88 


" 9, 


1865, 


100 00 
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Ko. 


When 


Payable. 


Amoimt. 


No. 


When Payable. 


Amount. 


89 


iLUg. 


9, 1866, 


$100 00 


U4 


Jan'y 21, 1865, 


$200 00 


90 


i« 


9, 1865, 


100 00 


115 


. " 21, 1865, 


275 60 


91 


u 


9, 1865, 


20 00 


116 


" 21, 1866, 


100 00 


92 


tt 


9, 1865, 


88 00 


il7 


" 21, 1866, 


100 00 


93 


«i 


9, 1865, 


67 52 


118 


'* 21, 1866, 


100 00 


94 


ti 


9, 1866, 


100 00 


119 


" 21, 1866, 


100 00 


95 


u 


9, 1866, 


100 oe 


120 


« 21, 1866, 


100 00 


96 


tt 


9, 1866, 


100 00 


121 


" 21, 1866, 


100 00 


91 


tt 


9, 1866, 


100 00 


122 


" 21, 1866, 


175 60 


98 


tt 


9, 1866, 


100 00 


123 


" 21, 1867, 


100 00 


99 


tt 


9, 1866, 


100 00 


124 


" 21, 1867, 


100 00 


100 


Aug. 


9, 1866, 


20 00 


125 


" 21, 1867, 


100 00 


101 


i< 


9, 1866, 


88 60 


126 


" 21, 1867, 


100 00 


102 


u 


9, 1866, 


67 51 


127 


" 21, 1867, 


100 00 


103 


Oct. 


4, 1863, 


50 00 


12S 


" 81, 1867, 


100 00 


104 


II 


4, 1868, 


725 52 


129 


" 21, 1867, 


100 00 


105 


II 


4, 1864, 


50 00 


130 


" 21, 1867, 


75 50 


106 


II 


4, 1864, 


725 52 


132 


Mar. 31, 1864, 


500 00 


107 


II 


4, 1865, 


50 00 


133 


" 31, 1864, 


275 51 


108 


II 


4, 1865, 


725 52 


134 


« 31, 1865, 


775 61 


109 


II 


4, 1866, 


50 00 


135 


Mar. 31, 1866, 


776 61 


110 


tt 


4, 1866, 


275 52 


136 


« 31, 1867, 


400 00 


112 


Jan. 


21, 1864, 


776 57 


137 


" 31, 1867, 


376 51 


113 


II 


21, 1865, 
tal, 


800 00 








JL XU I 

To 






! $14,999 79 













Estimated Receipts* for the year ending June Z^t\ 1864. 

Balance due from State Treasurer, July 1, 1863,. . . $17,970 48 

*' of interest on proceeds of University laads 

sold, 25,000 00 

Prom all other sources, 6,000 00 

Cash on hand, 7,751 02 

. "** ___ 

$56,721 50 



Estimated Expenses for the year ending June 30. 1864. 

Salaries, as now existing, • $31,525 00 

If a Professor of Military Engineering shall be ap- 
pointed, 1,600 00 

If a Professor Physics shall be added, 1,500 00 
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If a Professor of Agricniture shall be added, $1,500 00 

If an Assistant be provided for the Professor of 

Rhetoric and English Literature and the Professor 

of History, 600 00 

To pay outstanding Warrants for salaries and mis- 

cellaneons expenses, 2,436 25 

Law Building Warrants, past due and not presented 

for payment, '. 810 00 

Law Building Warrants maturing during the year, 4,638 18 
Interest on outstanding Law Building and General 

Library Warrants for one year, 1,049 98 

« 

]^aBt due interest on. Law Building and General 
Library Warrants, the principal of which has not 
matured, and which has not been presented for 

payment of interest, 85 04 

If a chair of Hygiene shall be established in the 
Medical Department, and a chair of Hygiene and 
one of Anatomy and Physiology in the Depart- 
ment of Literature, Science and the ^rts, and these 

be filled by two of the Medical Professors, 1,000 00 

Begents and Visitors expenses, 400 00 

Postage,. • 200 00 

Printmg and Binding, 200 00 

Insurance, ^ TOO 00 

For ordinary incidental expenses, 3,000 00 

" extraordinary incidental expenses, 1,500 00 

** General Library,.- 1,000 00 

" Law Library, 500 00 

/P Medical " 100 00 
" Periodicals, 280 00 

" Balance, 2,T9T 10 

$56,721 50 

The revenues of the tTnirersity are derived, first and prin- 
cipally from interest on the purchase money for which the 

15 
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UniyerBity lands, donated by Congress, have been sold. Second, 
from the initiation fee of ten dollars, paid by each, student, oil 
becoming a. member of the University. Third, from an annual 
tax of five dollars, paid by each student towards defraying the 
expenses of warming, cleaning and repairing the buildings. 
Its funds are situated as follows : 
The first of the three items or sources of revenue 
above mentioned is subdivided into three 
parts, or three dififerent classes of instruments. 
The first and largest of these consists of so 
much of the purchase money for University 
lands sold, as has been received by the. State, 
and credited to the University Fund, which on 
the 30th day of June, 1863, amounted to. . . • • • $310,096 20 
The next item is so much of the principal of the 
purchase money for University lands sold as 
has not been paid, and is still resting in certi- 
ficates of sale, which on the 30th day of ilxme, 

1863, amounted to $213,0lri W 

The other and smallest item consists of the loans 
made by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion under the old constitution and laws, of mo- ^ . 
neys received for University lands sold, and 
amounted on the 30th day of June, 1863, to $11,- 
j500 00, of which Lenawee county owes $8,000 
and Berrien county owes $3,500, 11,500 00 

Making the whole fund on which the University 
is entitled to interest at the rate of seven per 

centum per annum,. • • $534,661 5T 

The annual interest on which is, $3*7,426 12 

The only existing source from which this endowment fund 
can be increased is the unsold University lands, now consisting 
of 2,002.95 acres, which if they can all be sold at the present 
price of University lands, would bring $24,025 40, and would 
raise the fund to $558,692 91, to which might be added the 
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value of 1,545.30 acres of land to be yet selected to complete 
the tv70 townships granted by Congress for the use and sup- 
port of the University. 

The University has, also, some real estate in the city of De- 
troit held by it as a corporation, which has been bargained to 
the Young Men's Society of Detroit for $21,000, which they 
now repudiate, and suits for the interest on the purchase money 
are now pending before the Supreme Court. 
The total number of acres to which the University was entitled 

under the grant made by Congress, was. .46,080 
The number of acres selected and approved was,. . 44,534.70 
Leaving the number of acres which the State has 

the right to, and should at once select for the 

University, 1,545.80 



46,080.00 



The total number of acres sold, to July 1, 1863, was 42,581 . 75 
Leaving the number of acres unsold on that day,. . 2,002.05 



44,534 to 



The number of acres sold during the last year was 413.80, 
for $5,215 60. The University Fund has been increased during 
the year $31,384 71, or from $278,711 49 to $310,096 20, of 
which $1,303 90 was by payments on sales made during the year, 
and the residue, $30,080 81, by payments on former sales. 
The number of acres forfeited during the year is 120. The 
expenses charged to the University Interest Fund on the books 
of the Auditor General during the year, amount to $59 05. 

In the selection of some of the University lands parts of sec- 
tions were selected for full sections, and in this way a discre- 
pancy is made to appear between the number of sections, and 
the number of acres selected, the number of sections reported 
and certified as selected being seventy-one and a half, leaving 
the selection incomplete by only half a section, whereas in 
computing the number of acres selected and counting 640 acres 
to a section the selection is incomplete by 1,545 . 80 acres, ag 
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herein before stated. By an act of the Legislature of thifr 
State, approved July 25th, 1836, and to be found on pages 
sixty-three and sii^ty-four of the session laws of that year, the 
Governor is authorized to locate all the then unlocated Univer- 
sity lands, and by a joint resolution of the Legislature, approved 
March 1st, 1836, to be found on page 149 of the same volume, 
our Senators and Bepresentatives in Congress were authorized 
to locate said lands, which in the preamble to said resolution 
wese then stated to be twenty-nine sections, forty-three sections 
as alleged in said preamble having been previously located. 
In order that the residue of these lands may be selected at a» 
early a day as practicable, the Finance Committee recommend, 
that a note be addressed to the Gavernor, and also to our Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress calling their attention ta 
this act and resolution, and requesting them to see that the 
remainder of the lands to which the University is entitled b& 
at once selected. 

The preceding statements and estimates show the condition 
of the University treasury on the 30th day of June, 1863, as* 
well as the indebtedness of the University, and when it will 
mature; also the state of its endowments, its certain income, 
and probabile revenues. From this exhibit of its financial con- 
dition, it appears that the Institution can with ease, and with- 
out embarrassment, pay off all of its indebtedness as fast as it 
shall mature, and enlarge the curriculum of its studies, increase 
the corps of its Professors, and add yearly to its libraries anA 
museums, and other means of illustration, which it should ever 
be the policy of the Regents to do, as far and as fast as the 
means at their command will permit. The Medical college 
building very much needs an enlargement of its accommodations^ 
and if the present policy of non-discrimination between resident 
and non-resident students shall be persevered in, this need will 
very soon press in the form of an imperative demand upon the 
Regents, and will, unless other means shall be provided, absorb* 
the entire surplus for several years to come. 

The accompanying report of the Secretary of the Board of 
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Regents, marked A, shows the numbers and amounts of the 
several warrants issued during the year, and the object for 
which, and the names of the persons to whom, they w^re issued. 

The accompanying report of the Treasurer of the University, 
marked B, shows the numbers and amounts of the several war- 
rants paid during the year, and the items of receipts, and the 
sources from whence received. 

The ^port of the State Treasurer, herewith submitted, mark- 
ed 0, shows the receipts by him credited to the University In- 
terest Fund, and the payments debited to that fund during the 
year. 

The accompanying report from the State Land Office, marked 
D, exhibits the quantity of University lands sold during the 
year, and the amount for which it was sold; also, the number 
of acres forfeited, and the amount credited to the University 
Fund during the same period. 

The Board of Regents and the people of the State, must not 
be deceived into the belief that the University has no need of 
further pecuniary aid, because the finance committee are able 
to exhibit what means it has in a healthy condition. This has 
been accomplished simply by that degree of prudence on the 
part of the Regents, which has constrained them to keep their 
expenditures witllin their means, and if the present Board has 
accomplished much in enlarging, extending and strengthening 
its means of usefulness, it is by the exercise of a vigilant care 
that the University, in all expenditures, should receive its 
money's worth, and by directing its expenditures where they 
were most needed, just as the prudent, humble citizen of small 
or moderate means, keeps himself free from pecuniary embar- 
rassment, by a judicious use of his funds, and by living within 
his means. We are glad to know that one of the newly elect- 
ed Regents, who was a Yisifor in 1857, discovered, and had the 
courage to say in their annual report of that year, that " the 
University wants money," and that " it is prepared, with pru- 
dent management, to afford gratuitous education to all our sons, 
who are likely to seek its halls, without support from the State 
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treasury, if it can be adequately supplied with capital, by way 
of buildings and apparatus." That board of visitors saw the 
great want of a chapel, and thought the State should furnish it, 
and so do we — a building large enough to accommodate all the 
people who desire to attend the public anniversary exercises of 
the University. Let the State furnish the buildings, and the 
apparatus and books, and the force of teachers, and the cur- 
riculum of studies can be, as they should be, greatly e^ilarged. 
It remains only for the finance committee, in closing this 
their last annual report, to add a few words in regard to the 
performance of duties assigned them by the Board of Regents, 
which circumstances seem to have rendered proper for the pur- 
pose of undeceiving those who would know and understand 
the truth, but who have been misled by deceptive appearances, 
and unfair and unfounded rumors. In 1850, when the Univer- 
sity had been in supcessful operation for several years, the 
people of the State, with these several years of experience, 
which should, to some extent, have made them acquainted with 
the proper manner of managing a University, made a new 
Constitution, and in it provided for the election by the people 
of a Board of Regents, to whom they gave the general super- 
vision of the University, and the direction and control of all 
expenditures from the University Interest Fund. The present 
Board of Regents, called by the people, in accordance with the 
provisions of this Constitution, to take charge of the important 
educational interest connected with the University, in an honest 
endeavor to execute with fidelity this provision of the Constitu- 
tion, which they had sworn to support, at their first meeting in 
January, 1858, appointed a finance committee, (just as their 
predecessors had done) consisting of three of their own num- 
ber, and one of these residing near the University, where most of 
the moneys were to be expended, was made chairman of that 
committee. When appropriations were made by the Board, 
they generally ordered that they should be expended under the 
direction of this committee, or of its chairman. These orders, 
as they interfered with the former freedom of some persona 
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who do not approve of them, have exposed this committee to 
much unmerited censare, and drawn down upon them un- 
friendly remarks from quarters whence should have come 
encouragement and support. Inaemach as the chairman of 
this committee, because of his residence, and as a matter of 
convenience to the other members, has been required to per- 
form most of the labor of this committee, he has been made the 
special object of attack, and of exaggerated statements and 
remarks very far from the truth. Even the address purporting 
to have emanated from the Alumni, but which is generally un- 
derstood to have have originated elsewhere (a document which 
has not been^over careful in its statements) did not deem its 
work complete without unjustly accusing him of haviog ** made 
it his special task to demonstrate by his practices the complete 
subordination of the late President to his arbitrary authority." 
This, while doings the chairman honor over-much, doubtless 
• refers to the execution by him of the orders of the Board of 
Begents above referred to, and, if these orders were improper, 
should be charged rather to the Board than to him, or perhaps 
to the people of the State who conferred these powers on the 
Begents. These orders of the Board in relation to expendi- 
tures, an^he execution of them by the chairman of this com- 
mittee gave rise to the question whether the Board of Begents 
or the late President should execute that part of the Constitu- 
tion which gives "the direction and control of all expenidi- 
tures" to the former; and so earnest and persevering were 
some of the professed friends of the University, and of consti- 
tutional law in their zeal for such an interpolation of the Con- 
stitution as would prevent the Begents from exercising any 
control over the expenditures, that a bill was prepared and 
introduced into the Legislature, and printed, providing that 
*'neit?ier any committee of the Board of Regents, nor any member 
of a committee thereof should exercise any executive power in or 
o\}er the University, or in the expenditures of any moneys for the 
$ameP so that while the Begents might make appropriations, 
they could have no supervision as to whether these were or 
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were not judiciously expended, and no further direction or 
control over them. A spirit of petty jealousy, too, has been 
engendered and fostered towards this committee by those who 
would not only have relieved the Regents from all control over 
the expenditures and the supervision of the finances, but who 
also would fain select for them a treasurer, and other officers; 
and because the Eegents declined to surrender the performance 
of these duties into other and irresponsible hands, and because 
they thought best to choose their own treasurer, and other offi- 
cers, for whose conduct they were responsible, they were pro- 
nounced very naughty men, and persons enough were very 
readily found to echo the strain, until many good men, without 
any knowledge of the facts, were induced to believe such state- 
ments as were industriously circulated through newspapers 
and private channels, to the prejudice of the Eegents, who 
were faithfully serving the people, without fee or reward, 
according to the best of their ability; while the Board of 
Jlegents preferred to suffer misrepresentation and unmerited 
abuse for a season, rather than engaga in a newspaper war 
which could do the University no good, but great harm, and 
must result in the publication of many unpleasant truths in 
regard to persons whom they had no desire to injure, and who, 
they vainly hoped, might seme day see the etiov of their ways, 
and turn from them to the more faithful service of the TJniver- 
^•i^ity. With this brief allusion to matters not usual in our an- 
. nual reports, we close this exhibit of the financial condition 
of the University and submit the same for the consideration of 
the Board of Regents. 

D. McINTYRE, 

E. L. BROWN, 
LEVI BISHOP, 

Finance Commitee, 
Dated, Ann Arbor, July I, 1863. 
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BEPOKT OF THE VISITOES TO THE UNIVERSITY. 



Hon. John M. Gregort, 8upL of Public Instruction : 

The term for which the subscribers were appointed to serve 
as Tisitors of the University of Michigan, being about at an 
end, they beg leave to report that they have discharged the in- 
teresting duty assigned them, as faithfully as numerous other 
engagements would permit. 

The examinations attended were, in the main, highly credit- 
able to the pupils and to their instructors. The public exhibi- 
tions witnessed have, upon the whole, done honor to the Uni- 
versity and to the State, by the talent and training evinced. 
And the general aspect of the Institution, its numbers keeping 
well up, and the ordinary routine continuing, does not as yet, 
at least, present any marked symptoms of the transition which 
is going on, except a few discontented demonstrations on the 
part of the students, a certain anxious and restless disquietude 
among the professors, and the loss from among them of some 
of the brighter lights, such as Brunnow and White. 

But the positive existence and pernicious character of this 
transition, is a subject to which we feel compelled to call your 
attention, and through you, that of the people of the State. 

For several years the interior management of our beloved and 
honored University has been gliding out of the hands of the 
president and professors, where it constitutionally and properly 
belongs, into thpse of the Regents, who are of course, as a 
body, unqualified for this work, and were never elected for any 
such purpose. During this time, the governing and directive 
functions of the University, the administrative and executive 
oontrol of its affairs, passing gradually from the faculty ap- 
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pointed oyer it, has been largely usurped by the Begents and 
farmed oat among themselyes. 

Snob a procedare was never permitted in connection with 
any College of standing, is directly subversive of the best in- 
terests of our State University, and was effected against the 
judgment, nay, in spite of the resistance of the ** chief executive 
oflBcer." This is, in fact, the very controversy which those 
Eegents had with that great and good man. Dr. Tappan. And 
this is the reason why, failing to entirely overmaster him, and 
being themselves excused from farther attempts at it, by the 
people, they wound up with a final parting vote to remove him 
from his place. It was a fit termination of the disorganizing 
and revolutionary measures which they undertook to introduce. 
And a more deadly stab was never given to the cause of educa- 
tion, learning, high-toned refinement and christian culture in 
Michigan, and throughout the west. There is, in our jadgment, 
no man in the United States who combines so many strong 
points for a successful and illastrious head and front of the 
University of Michigan, as he who, after years of faithful, most 
able and triumphant service in that capacity, has been so un- 
ceremoniously discharged, and that by men who had, them- 
selves, been repudiated by the people. But it is not the wrong 
done him, it is the tendency of such proceedings, and the effect 
of that consummating act upon the cause of sound learning, 
high scholarship and elevated sentiment among us, that we Mere 
complain of. Our University ought to be condacted upon prin- 
ciples most condncive to the rapid development of its magnifi- 
cent resources. And foremost among them, as every tyro in 
University matters well knows, is freedom for the faculty from 
meddlesome interference on the part of the Regents. The lat- 
ter, of course, are comparatively unfamiliar with such matters, 
and reside in different parts of the State, with affairs of their 
own to manage, while the College officers are ever there on the 
ground. Their work, their interests, their pride, their ambition 
are there. In the study, the pbservatory, the cabinet, the 
laboratory, the lecture hall and recitation room, do they live. 
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breathe and exalt. And there should they be protected, there 
encouraged by generous and noble treatment, to do their very 
best to advance scholarship, elevate science, and fill the west 
with highly educated and refined young gentlemen.- The peo- 
pie meant to say "hands off," let these men, and especially 
their chief executive officer, alone, when they hurled those med* 
dling Regents out of power. Whether they said so with 
emphasis enough, remains to be seen. 

But the reasons why the people of the State may well insist, 
upon their determination in this matter, are these : 
^ If the Regents undertake to **run the Institution," so to say^ 
they at once run foul of the chief executive officer. The thing 
is unconstitutional in principle, ruinous in tendency, wrong 
every way, and as a true man he will resist them. And he will 
sacrifice himself without hesitation rather than give up so vital 
an issue. When Cornelius Vanderbilt, a great ship owner, but 
no sailor himself, at sea in the North Star, a vessel of hi» 
own, once undertook to interfere during a storm with the man- 
agement of the ship, the captain ordered him from the quarter 
deck, and compelled him to go below. Think of D wight, of 
Nott, of Wayland, of Woolsey, or of Hopkins— all presidents- 
of colleges and men of the largest type, of whom professors 
sometimes become jealous — and last but not least, if inferior to 
any of them, think of Tappan yielding, in such a struggle, to 
men who merely have the constitutional right to appoint him^ 
and name his salary out' of the people's money. 

Then the mischief it works among the professors. The proper 
president removed or neutralized, they begin to cast about for 
some of his functions and prerogatives. They look away fronv 
their work among the students or in the fields of science and 
literature, towards the Regents who may next be prompted by 
outside inflt^ences to attack and remove some of them. Log- 
rolling and wire-pulling soon commence beneath and about 
classic shades. The students are induced to sign and unsign 
petitions to the Regents, and a truly pitiful state of things en» 
sues. Think of Dana or Iladley at New Haven, of Agassiz or 
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Longfellow at Cambridge, of Encke or Magnus at Berlin reduced 
to scrambling for portions of some college president's vacant 
or half filled office; or left to ran after students and Regents 
by turns in order to keep hold of their bread and butter^ 

It works just as badly upon the students. Discipline will 
give way and be broken up among them. Their respect for 
the Faculty will disappear and be lost; and they will be run- 
ning to the Regents with their complaints and petitions, and 
not as otherwise they would and always should, to the officers 
of the College. 

But the great mischief comes through the Regents them- 
selves. By this change the University is through them ex- 
posed to the reach of sect and party. According to the consti- 
tution and charter, as understood and administered before Pr. 
Tappan was removed, or rather before his executive functions 
were usurped by the Regents, the Institution stood high and 
dry above the range of such subversive influences. But the 
Regents are among the masses. They have other interests and 
objects to serve beside those of the University, with which 
they are transiently connected. They may themselves be strong 
partisans in politics or religion, with desires and aspirations of 
their own to consult. And they undoubtedly are where par- 
ties and sects can beset them with blandishments and threats. 
So that the University, if directly controlled by them, is cast 
into the midst of struggling contention, and will assuredly sink 
from the exalted position to which the opposite policy under 
the strong lead of Dr. Tappan elevated it, into insignificance 
and contempt. Some one or two grasping sects may get hold 
of and use it for a time; but the rest will assail it, and send 
their young men and influence away to other institutions of 
learning. And in the end the people will suffer, the State be 
defrauded of the fruits of her munificence, and the high hopes 
we cherish be bitterly disappointed. 

The only wise and safe course is to have our University re- 
stored as soon as possible, in all except monetary and outside 
interests of the most general character and such restraining or 
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confirmator J action as may be necessary at very considerable 
intervals, to the entire control and management of its own offi- 
cers, with a chief execntire oyer them fully qualified by his 
-talents and attainments, by commanding personal and social 
advantages, by extensive knowledge of books, art and the 
Tvorld, and by intimate relations with the learned and great of 
this and other lands, to hold that position, make it resplendent, 
and extend the young renown of the University of Michigan 
both at home and abroad. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

AZARIAH ELDRIDGE, 
E. H. THOMSON. 

Note. — The foregoing report, sent at a very late date, and 
reaching me still later, by reason of being sent to Ann Arbor 
rather than to this office, was accompanied by a note from Mr. 
Eldridge, asking that the report should be presented to the 
third Visitor " if he is at Ann Arbor," but that " otherwibe it 
must go into your report signed as it is." A letter from Dr. 
Underwood, afterward received, is given here as his expres- 
sion of views as a Visitor : 

To Hon. J. M. Grkoory, Supt. of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — I have recently seen in one of the Detroit daily papers 
a report made to you by two of the Board of Visitors to the 
University of Michigan for the years 1862 and 1863. As one 
of the members of the Board I wish to say that the above 
mentioned report was not submitted to me for my approval or 
signature, nor was I consulted in any way about a report. The 
following paragraph in " the report " has my approval. " The 
examinations attended were, in the main, highly creditable to 
the pupils and to their instructors. The public exhibitions 
witnessed, have upon the whole, done honor to the University, 
and to the State, by the talent and training evinced." From the 
remainder of " the report " I wholly dissent, for the following 
reasons : I do not believe it to be the proper business of the 
Vistors to sit in judgment upon the acts and motives of the 
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Regents. I do not believe iho allegations, or charges against 

the late Board of Regents contained in the report to b^ true* 

Very respectfully yours, 

D. K. UNDERWOOD. 
Adrian, February 4, 1864. 



RESOLUTIONS OF THE SENATE OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

At a meeting of the Senate of the University of Michigan, 
convened January 14, 1864. Present, the President, and Pro- 
fessors Williams, Sager, Boies, Palmer, Winchell, Frieze, Camp- 
bell, Cooley, Wood, Watson, Evans, Chapin and Olney. 

The following preamble and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas, It has been represented that the late Board of Re- 
gents have interfered with the interior management of this 
University, by assuming the exercise of duties properly be- 
longing to its educational officers, and by improperly inter- 
meddling with their administration, thus impairing their use- 
fulness, and destroying their independence: 

And whereas, These insinuations have in some cases pro- 
ceeded from those who might be supposed to possess some 
means of knowledge, and are calculated to have some degree 
of credit given them on that supposition, and for that reason 
it becomes proper that those who do know the facts should 
correct such erroneous impressions as may have arisen, to pro- 
tect their own reputations as well as to certify the truth: 

Besolved, That the late Board of Regents have uniformly 
treated the various faculties of the University with courteous 
consideration, and have in no case that we are informed of, in- 
fringed in any degree upon their usual prerogatives, or at- 
tempted to interfere with them in the discharge of their duties; 
and that in our opinion the internal management of this insti- 
tution has in no respect been injured or diverted from its pro- 
per custody by the action of the late Board. 
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Besolved, That the fore^oiog preamble and resolution be 
commanicated to the Saperintendcnt of Public lostruction. 

THOMAS M. COOLEY, 

Secretary of the Senate. 



ANNUAL KEPORT OP THE STATE BOARD OP 

EDUCATION. 



The State Board of Education is happily able to report the 
State Normal School as in a highly prosperous condition. The 
number of students in the present senior class is 18. Number 
in the higher normal course, 175. Number in the normal train- 
ing course, 213. Total of normal students for the year 406. 

The pupils in the experimental or model school number as 
follows : in the primary grade, 25 ; in the intermediate grade, 
75 ; total, 100. Total number of pupils belonging to the 
school in all its departments, 506. 

Twenty students completed the full course during the year 
and were graduated. Many others, probably not less tha& 
75, were sent, out from the lower classes to teach in the 
schools of the State. 

The Treasurer's report, hereto appended, shows an expendi- 
ture of $12,618 86, of which sum $1,125 00 came from the 
Normal School fund and the remainder from the small charges 
made upon each student for incidental expenses. Of these 
expenditures only about $10,800 00 were for ordinary current 
expenses. A considerable addition was made to the library, 
and an additional building was erected, the upper story of 
which affords a spacious and convenient gymasium, while the 
lower part gives a large and secure woodroom and two sets of 
privy closets. The cost of this building was $1^50 00, and 
the entire expense of its erection has been met without asking 
of the State one dollar of extra appropriation. 

Several important modifications have been made in the course 
of instruction, and, as the Board believe, with manifest advan- 
tage to its usefulness. The most important of these, is the 
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changing of the model school into a regular graded school, and 
the introduction of the Normal training course. 

The model or ezperimeAtal school is designed to illustrate 
the principles of teaching, and to afford to Normal students the 
opportunity for learning the practical work of their profession. 
No student is allowed to graduate without having first spent 
some time in actual teaching, under the critical supervision of 
the Principal of the school. The rapid growth of the graded 
school interest had rendered it desirable that [some thorough 
instruction should be given in the Normal school, in the grad- 
ing and general management of this class of schools. The ex- 
perimental department was, therefore, divided in three gprades 
— ^the primary, intermediate and grammar school — and a course 
of graded instruction adopted for it. 

The nature and purpose of the Training Course, introduced 
during the past year, will be seen from the following extracts 
from the Circular issued under the authority of the Board: 

"Prominent Educators of the West, are aware that a radical 
change is taking place in the methods of Primary Education. 
In our best schools there is a growing conviction that the old 
routine of early studies and old modes of teaching, are out of 
harmony with the wants and instincts of childhood. Many 
parents are beginning to inquire, why it is that their little ones, 
though kept faithfully at school most of the year, make no sat* 
isfactory intellectual progress; and thinking men everywhere, 
who have this subject at heart, are perceiving the worthless- 
ness of a system under which the precious years of early life 
have been so often worse than wasted. 

"The Pestalozzian system differs from the old routine in sev- 
eral vital particulars. 

" It recognizes the fact, that the faculties of the child follow 
an invariable order of evolution, and it seeks to cultivate each 
faculty during the period of its growth, by supplying its ap- 
propriate food. It calls the pupil's attention to such objects as* 
will gratify a natural curiosity and thus makes the acquisition 

of knowledge a source of perpetual pleasure. It gives a quick- 
17 
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ness and accuracy to the eje and tbe ear; disciplines the per- 
ceptive powers^ whose activity is natural to early life; renders 
the pupil familiar with those objects which are most closely 
related to bis future happiness, developes in him the love of the 
beautiful, and makes even his amusements contribute to his 
education. Finally, while it lays the foundation of genuine 
culture, in habits of close observation, it imparts that kind of 
knowledge which is of greatest worth in practical life. 

" The officers of the Michigan Normal School, impressed with 
these facts, have, during the last three years, drilled its pupils 
iA the new method, so far as was possible without infringing 
upon the usual studies laid down in the catalogue. The Board 
of Education are now convinced that the time has come, when 
the school can render no greater service to the State, than to 
80 modify its course of study that all its pupils may receive 
thorough instruction and practice in the Pestalozzian system of 
Primary Teaching. This does not imply that they must apply 
this system hereafter in every school, but, that they may be 
prepared to do so wherever it is acceptable. 

Accordingly, the programme of instruction in the Normal 
School, will, .from this date, comprise two courses of study, so 
arranged that one third of the entire time shall be given to sub- 
jects which are strictly profsesional. 

The first course, which is designed to prepare pupils for teach- 
ing a primary or common school| will be called the Normal 
Training Oourse. 

The Normal Training Course will embrace the following 
topics: 

FiBST Tebic. — A Class. 

1. Concrete Arithmetic, Mental and Practical Arithmetic. 

2. Object Lessons in Geography, Synthetical Geography and 
Map Drawing. 

3. Drawing of Lines, Plane and Solid Geometrical Figures, 
and Leaf Forms. 

4. Reading, Spelling by Object Lessons, Penmanship, Com- 
position by Object Lessons, Elementary Philosophy. 
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Second Term. — B Class. 

1. Higher Arithmetic, Method of Teaching Arithmetic. 

2. Synthetical Grammar, Composition. 

3. Drawing of Fruits, Flowers, and Animals. 

4. Elocution, Vocal Music, with Method of Teaching it. 

Third Terh. — C C^ass. 

1. Analytical Grammar, with Method of Teaching. 

2. Physical Geography, with Method of Teaching. 

3. Object Lessons in Common Things, Colors, Geometrical 
Figures, Botany, Zoology, Properties of Bodies, Lectures on 
Primary Teaching. 

4. Attendance and Practice in Experiq^ental School. 

It will be seen that, if the student enters the A Class of the 
Training Course, it will require a year and a half for its com- 
pletion. Many pupils will, however,' be able, on admission to 
the school, to pass by examination, the studies of the A and B 
classes, and to commence at once the practice of drawing and 
the object lessons taught in those classes, together with the 
branches pursued in the C Class. Indeed, not a few teachers, 
it is hoped, will bring from their schools such an acquaintance 
with Geography, Arithmetic and Grammar, as to be ready to 
give their whole time to professional subjects. To teachers 
already thus qualified, the greatest possible advantages will 
be given, and they will, in many instances, be able to finish the 
entire Training Course in a single term. 

On completion of the Normal Training Course, the student 
will receive a certificate to that effect, and none who leave the 
Normal Scfiool hereafter without this certificate, will be recom- 
mended by the Board of Instruction to teach in the common 
schools of the State. 

As a condition of admission to the A Class of the Training 
Course, all candidates must pass an examination in Elementary 
Grammar, Local Geography, and Arithmetic through vulgar 
fractions. 

No student will be admitted to the Training Course who does 
not signify his intention of completing it. 
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THE HIGHER NORMAL COURSE. 



The second coarse, designed to prepare the student for con- 
ducting Union and Oraded Schools, will be termed the Higher 
Normal Course. It will embrace all the academical studies laid 
down in the catalogue, aboye the C class, except Geology and 
Trigonometry. These studies are as follows: 

Algebra, Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry;. 
Latin and Greek (for young men), Latin, and German or French 
(for young ladies). Intellectual Philosophy, and Vocal Music. 

The professional studies will occupy two-thirds of the time 
during the senior term, heretofore employed in Intellectual 
Philosophy and Trigonometry. The senior class will listen to 
a course of lectures on the numerous topics embraced under 
the Laws of Development, the Philosophy of Instruction, and 
the Organization and Management of Graded Schools. The 
seniors will also have one term of actual practice in the Ex- 
perimental School, under the personal instruction of its Prin- 
cipal. 

No student will be admitted to the Senior Class, without first 
passing an examination in the previous studies of the Higher 
Normal Course, and holding the certificate of the Normal Train- 
• ing Course. 

Examinations for admission to the senior class, will be held 
on the week previous to the closing week of the Summer Term. 

On completing the Higher Normal Course, the student wilt 
receive the diplomas granted by the Legislature of 1863 to 
graduates of the State Normal School. This diploma super- 
cedes the necessity of examination by the Township Inspectors 
of the State." 

Several changes have occurred in the Board of Instruction 
during the year. Prof. J. M. B. Sill, who has been connected 
with the school since it first opened, resigned his place to tajce 
the Superintendency of the Public Schools of Detroit. His^ 
ability, energy and fidelity had commended him to the cordial 
respect and good will of this Board, of the Faculty and pupils, 
and had contributed, in no small degree to the prosperity of 
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ihe school. Miss Susan O. Tyler also resigned her position to 
go abroad, and deprived the school of another faithful teacher. 
The Board having concluded to discontinue the Professor- 
ehip of Vocal Music, Prof. E. M. Poote who had filled the post 
with the Diost eminent ability and success, became disconnected 
with the institution. A teacher of high qualifications in his 
department, and of extraordinary skill as an instructor,/ he will 
carry with him the esteem and good wishes of the Board, and 
of his former associates. 

SCHOOL LIBPARY CONTRACT. 

The contract for the supply of library books to the district 
and township libraries having expired, an advertisement was 
made for new proposals as required by law. The unsettled 
condition of the book trade prevented any bids being made, 
such as a due regard for the public interest would allow the 
Board to accept. The bids were, therefore, rejected, and an- 
other advertisement ordered to be made for other proposals. 
These proposals are to be received and opened in March next, 
and it is hoped a contract may be made that will promote this 
important department of our educational interests. 

W. J. BAXTER, FrmderU. 

JOHN M. GEEGORY, Secretary exoffico, 

EDWIN WILLITS, ) ,-. , 
DANIEL E. BROWN, f -^^«^^«- 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



State Board of Education in Account with Benjamin Folleit, 

Treasurer of State Normal School. 



DEBIT. 




Oct. 1ft 
" 13 
" 13 

Not. 10 
" 10 

Dec. 20 
" 20 
" 20 
" 20 
" 20 
" 20 
«• 20 
" 20 
" 20 
" 20 
«i 20 

Jaiu 19 
" 19 
" 19 

Mar. 20 
" 20 
" 20 
20 
20 
" 20 
«' 20 
« 20 
". 20 
a 20 



ti 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

t 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15JS 
16 
11 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
25J 
26 
27 
28 



A. S. Welch, 



II 



H. JacobBy 



II 



John M. Gregory, . . 

A. S. Welch, 

J.M.B. Sill, 

J. F.Carey, 

D.P.Mayhew, 

A. Miller, 

E, S. Ripley, 

B. M. Foot, 

J. Ooodiflon,.. . . ..^ 

A. D. Aldrich, 

.G.Tyler, 

B. Hurlburt, 

John M. Gregory, . . . 

B. Follett, 

D. Hayes, 

A. S. Welch, 

J.M.B. Sill, 

J. F. Carey, 

D. P. Mayhew, 

A. Miller, 

B. M. Foot, 

B. S. Ripley 

Hon. E. Willits, .... 
Hon. D. E. Brown,. . 
A. D. Aldrich, 



Par. Library Books, 
Expense " 
Ser. Jnly 1 to Oct. 1, 
Ser. Oct. 1 to Dec. 1, 
Expense & Seryice, 
Salary to date. 



u 
u 
u 
tt 
ti 
II 
II 
II 
It 
tt 



Exp's & Services, 
Bnild'g woodhonse 
Build'g fence, &c 
Salary to date, 



tt 

it 
tt 
tt 
tt 



Ser. & Ex. 2 M't'ngs, 



II 



tt 



Sal. 1 Qr. to date,. 



$500 00 

40 00 

18 00 

52 00 

16 21 

875 00 

250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

125 00 

162 50 

112 50 

112 50 

12 00 

1,200 00 

28 35 

815 00 

250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

^250 00 

250 00 

31 00 

11 10 

162 60 
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WASBANT STATEUNT — OOKTXKUXD. 




Mar. 


2u 


2U 


i< 


20 


30 


If 


20 


31 


II 


19 


32 


II 


20 


33 


If 


20 


34 


II 


20 


35 


u 


20 


36 


II 


20 


31 


II 


50 


38 


u 


20 


39 


II 


20 


40 


II 


20 


41 


If 


20 


42 


II 


20 


43 


Jane 


5 


44 


it 


20 


45 


II 


20 


46 


41 


20 


47 


it 


20 


48 


tt 


20 


49 


it 


20 


50 


tt 


20 


51 


tt 


20 


52 


tt 


20 


53 


tt 


20 


54 


tt 


20 


55 


July 
tt 


25 
25 


56 
5t 


tt 


25 


58 


it 


25 


59 


tt 


25 


60 


tt 


25 


61 


tt 


26 


62 


tt 


25 


63 


tt 


20 


64 


tt 


25 


65 


tt 


25 


66 


Aug. 
II 


13 
18 


67 
68 


If 


13 


69 


tt 


13 


70 


tt 


18 


n 



6, U.Tyler, 

E. A. Hubburt, 

J. OoodisoD, 

J. M. Gregory, 

H. Jacobs, 

Kinney & Smith, . . . . 
\C. N. Littlefield, . . . 
Eliza Gould, 

A. Minice, 

B. J. Mills, 

A. H. Smith, 

H. Jacobs, 

B. Pollett, 



If 



Advertiser & Tribune, 

H. Jacobs, 

A. S. Welch 

j.M. B. sm, 

J. F. Carey, 

0. P. May hew, 

A. Miller, 

B.S. Ripley, 

E. M. Poot,...^ 

John Goodison, 

A. D. Aldrich, 

S. G.Tyler, 

B. Hurlburt, 

A. S.Welch,., 

J. M. S. Sill, ••••••• 

J. P.Carey, 

D. P. Mayhew, 

A. Miller, 

B. M. Poot, 

A. D. Aldrich, 

S. G.Tyler 

B. Hurlburt, 

John Goodison, .... 

E. S. Ripley, 

D. Coon, 

T. Vivians, 

0. WoodrnflF, 

J.M.B. Sill, 

H. Jacobs,... 



>Sal. 1 Qr. to 4aie, . 
11 fi 



If 



<i 



Exp. Ac, on Board, 
Ser. Dec. 1 to Mar. 1, 
M'dse Labrtory,&c., 
fid'dse and Labor, . . 
17 days cleaning,. 
Blacksmithing, .... 
M'dse and Labor, . . 

Coal, 

Cash paid for labor, 
Bal. on Bnild. &c., . 
Pay't. Sund. Bills, . 
Printing Circular,. 
Ser. Mar. 1 to Jan. 1, 
Sal. IQr. todate,.. 



II 
<f 
ff 
ff 
II 
If 
tt 
tt 
tt 
it 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 



tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 



Sept, 20, 



If 
II 
tt 
<i 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 



Balls, kc, 

Bell, Crank & Reps., 

Printing, 

Cash pd. Apparatus, 
Sal. to Aug. 1,.... 



11^ 50 

112 50 

125 00 

19 57 

78 00 

65 01 

22 42 

12 75 

10 62 

15 61 

14 00 

1 50 

121 34 

186 67 

21 00 

78 00 

375 00 

250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

125 00 

162 60 

112 00 

112 50 

875 50 

250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

102 50 

112 50 

112 50 

125 00 

250 00 

5 00 

1 IS 

6 00 

2 75 
6| 00 
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WARRANT STATBUENT — CONTINDID. 



1S6S. 


No. 

War- 

ront. 


Sept. 30 
Oct. 13 


12 
13 


<• 30 


74 


Sept. 80 
« 30 


15 
16 


" 80 


\\ 


" 80 


18 


" 80 


19 


« 80 


80 


« 80 


81 


" 80 


82 



To Whom Drawn. 



Object. 



AmoQBt. 



J. Fi Carey, 

H. Jacobs, 

B. FoUett, Treas., . . . 

D. E. Brown, , . 

Follett & Whittelsey, 

E. S. Eipley, 

Kinney & Smith, . . . 
Crane & Littlefield, . . 

E. J. Mills, 

Smith & Bro., 

A. Miller, 



Maps, 

Sal. Aug. to Oct. 1, 

Sundry bills, 

Sers. & Expenses, . 

Apparatus, 

S'ndrybillsJulylT, 



Sundries, 



a 



Fencing premises,. 
Balance, 



3 96 
65 00 
209 92 
1*7 20 
It 08 
11 01 
21 13 



1 
5 



T5 

81 



10 11 

4 00 

934 36 



$13^553 02 



CREDIT. 

1862. 
December 20. By balance from old account^ $ 171 02 

" 20. " warrant, • 2,500 00 

1863. 

January 

March 

Jane 

July 



19. By warrant, 

18. '' warrant, 

16. " " 

24. " " 

« Tuition from 1st Oct. 1862, to 
1st Oct. 1863, 



Balance on hand, 



1,250 00 
2,500 00 
2,500 00 
2,500 00 

1,532 00 

$13,553 02 
934 36 



COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES OF LEARNING. 



STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Hon. J. M. Gregory, Supt. of PvMio Instruction: 

Dear Sir — ^During the past year the officers of the State 
Agricultural College have been as follows: 

T. C. Abbott, A. M., President, Professor of History and Eng- 
lish Literature. 

Manly Miles, M. D., Professor of Zoology and Animal Phys- 
iology. 

C. A. Kenaston, A. B., Instructor of the Preparatory Class. 

R. C. Kedzie, A. M., M. D., Professor of Chemistry. 

Albert N. Prentiss, B. S., Instructor in Botany and Horticul- 
ture and Superintendent of the Gardens. 

Oscar Clute, B. S., Instructor in Pure and Applied Mathe- 
matics. ' 

, Superintendent of the Farm. 

For the first half year there was also a Superintendent of the 
|*arm; but at present, the professors of the difierent depart- 
ments, all men of experience — take immediate oversight of 
whatever work is illustrative of the principles they teach. 

Last season the farm and grounds were remapped, and roads x 
and fences have to a considerable extent assumed the plan they 
are expected permanently to occupy. A soil and subsoil sur- 
vey of the farm has been begun, and the results indicated by 
colored maps. The eastern slope of the vegetable garden has 
been underdrained, as well as a piece of ground for a pear 
orchard. 

During the summer eastern herds of Deven and short horn 

18 
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cattle were yisited, and some excellent stock purchased for the 
College. 

A Herbarium of about 20,000 specimens, the collection of the 
late D. Cooley, M. D., was presented to the college by his 
widow, Mrs. Babbitt, of Washington, Macomb county. It will 
be of great service to the College. 

Various additions to the Laboratory, Museum, Library, etc., 
have been made to the means of illustration.' 

By the acceptance of the grant of lands made by Congress 
for the support of colleges for instruction in Agriculture and 
other Arts, the State becomes possessed of 240,000 acres of 
land. The State has provided for the location, sale and invest- 
ment of funds arisittg from the sale of these lands, and has di- 
rected that all moneys accruing shall be delivered over to the 
State Board of ' Agriculture for the use of the Agricultural 
College. The Legislative appropriation for the years 1863-1864 
was $18,000. 

The course of instruction has not been materially altered dur- 
ing the past year. In common with some other institutions, 
and looking forward to a time when more may be done in that 
direction, an elementary course of lectures on Military Engineer- 
ing and another on Military Hygiene has been introduced. 
Eegular courses of lectures have been delivered on the Manual 
Operations on the Farm, and on Horticult]ure. The course of 
study and text books, are as follows: 

PREPARATORY CLASS. 

First Half rear.— Arithmetic, Descriptive Geography, Eng- 
lish Grammar. 
Second Hdf Year. — Algebra, Natural Philosophy, Composition. 

C0LLE6K G0¥RSE — FRESHMAN CLASS. 

Fir'st Edf Year. — Algebra, Geology, Geometry, Book-keep- 
ing. 

Second EdLf Year. — ^Trigonometry, Surveying, Entomology, 
Principles of Stock-breeding, History. 
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SOPHOVORE CLASS. , 

Firsi Half Year. — Physics, Structural Botany and Vegetable 
Physiology, Elementary Chemistry. 

Second Half Year. — Physics, Analytical Chemistry, Sys. 
tematic Botany, Horticulture. 



* 

JUKIOR CLASS. 

First Half Ti^ar.-^English Literature, Agricultural Chemistry, 
Animal Physiology. 

Second Half Year, — Industrial Drawing, Landscape Garden- 
ing, Rhetoric, Zoology. 

SENIOR GLASS. 

First Half Year, — Induction Logic, Mental Philosophy, Civil 
Engineering. 

Second Half Year, — Astronomy, Moral Philosophy, Political 
Economy. 

Declamation every six weeks during the course. Composi- 
tions every two weeks. 

Drill in Infantry Tactics twice each week. 

A Lecture is given in the Chapel each Tuesday afternoon, 
as follows: 

On Horticulture, the 1st Tuesday of each month. 

On Applications of Chemistry to the Arts, 2d Tuesday. 

On Manual operations on the Farm, 3d Tuesday. 

On Care and Feeding of Domestic Animals, Health, and on 
variouisi topics, 4th and 5th Tuesdays. 

On Military Hygiene, the 1st Friday. 

On Military Fortifications and field operations, the 2d Friday. 

SELECT COURSE. 

Persons of suitable age and acquirements who desire to 
pursue one or more of the branches of study more closely related 
to Agriculture, (such as Chemistry, Botany, Animal Physiology, 
&c.,) may be received for a less time than is requisite for the 
full course. They will also be allowed to change from the reg- 
ular to a select course if it be done before commencing the 
studies of a term* 
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They will all be required to go into one or more of the Col- 
'lege classes; to perform three hours labor in one of the regu- 
lar work divisions ; and to be in all respects subject to the 
rules and discipline of the College. 

On leaving, they may, if they have completed one or more 
branches of study, receive a certificate of their attainments in 
■the branches pursued. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

Mathematics, Robinson; Surveying, Davies; Geography, 
Mitchell; Grammar, Green; Natural Philosophy, Wells; His- 
tory, Weber; Entomology, Harris; Stock-breeding, Goodale; 
"Geology, Dana; Botany, Gray; Physics, MuUer, Bird, or Silli- 
man; Ciiemistry, Turner; Analytical Chemistry, Will, Galloway, 
■and Wohler; English Literature, Chambers and Spaulding; 
Agricultural Chemistry, Johnston and Liebig; Physiology, Milne 
Edwards, and Dalton; Industrial Drawing, Warren or Mahan; 
Landscape Gardening, Downing or Kemp; Rhetoric, Whately; 
2oology, Agassiz and Gould, and Carpenter; Inductive Logic, 
Herschell; Civil Engineeriug, Mahan, &c. 

Particular attention is called to the course of study as laid 
down above. It is believed to be sufficient to impart thorough 
mental discipline and Such information as is required by the 
:general student. Its peculiar feature is the prominence given 
to the physical sciences. Botany, Chemistry, and Animal 
Physiology, in place of the few weeks study required in other 
Oolleges, are here pursued from one to two years each. Prac- 
tical Agriculture, Horticulture, Stock-breeding, Entomology, 
and Meteorology, subjects which in other Colleges are disposed 
•of in a few lectures, or entirely ignored, are here prominent 
features of the course. 

The College has a farm of several hundred acres, and three 
liours manual labor is required of each student daily. The 
Sophomore class work the entire year in the various gardens, 
under the Professor of Horticulture. The Juniors spend the 
entire year on the farm. The other classes alternate between 
farm and garden. As this labor is to some degree remunerated. 
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it might seem intended only to lessen the expenses of the Bio- 
dent. Its first use, however, is educational, being planned and 
varied for the illustration of the principles of science, The ' 
preservation of health, and the acquisition of a taste for the 
pursuits of Agriculture, are two other important objects. 

A series of experiments has been entereii upon, the results of 
which will be found in the report of the Secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture. Aside from their own interest as experi- 
ments, they are valuable as means of instruction, especially to- 
the class or classes by whom they are performed. They are- 
done in accordance with written instructions of the professor in 
charge, and under his immediate supervision; but the students* 
themselves keep a record of their work, and report the results « 
to the professor, who, in turn, presents his to the faculty of the 
College. Meteorological records with barometer, thermometer, 
wet bulb thermometer, rain gauge, &c., are kept in conformity 
with the plans of the Smithsonian Institution. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free to all students from this State. Students from< 
other States are charged twenty dollars a year for tuition. 

Board and washing at cost. 

Boom-rent for each student, four dollars a year, paid quar*- 
terly in advance. Ro^ms are furtfished with bedsteads and 
stoves; students furnish everything else. Mattrasses and 
pillows may be rented of the Ooliege. 

A matriculation fee of five dollars entitles the student to the 
privileges of the whole course. This fee is invariably appro- 
priated to the increase of the Library. 

MEANS OF DEFRAYING EXPENSES. 

Students receive adequate remuQeration for the labor they^ 
perform, the amount paid depending on their ability and fidelity.. 
The highest rates of wages range from seven or eight cents- 
per hour. The lowest rates may not exceed three or four cents, 
if the student fails to render more valuable services. The- 
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wages for labor are applied on their board, in the quairterly set- 
tlements of accounts. 

The winter months are devoted to vacation, affording the 
student an opportunity for teaching. His earnings through the 
winter, when added to the wages received during the term, if 
he is industrious iad economical, will enable him to defray all 
his College expenses. " Oan a young man support himself at 
the Institution?" is a question often asked. He can support 
himself in the manner pointed out above, provided he can com- 
mand means su£Scient to meet his bills the first year. 

Some of the graduates of the College have paid their entire 
expenses, including clothing and traveling fees, during the 
. whole course, by their own labor; and a number of students at 
present in attendance are doing the same. 

GALEVDAR FOB 1864. 

Feb. 24. Term opens: examinations for admisssion. 
June 30. Semi-yearly examinations commence. 

Recess of ten days. 
July 12. Studies of 2d half year commenced. 
Nov. 16. Commencement Exercises. Examination of classes 

for four days preceding. 
Nov. 30. Term ends. 
BespectfuUy submitted by your obedient servant, 

T. C. ABBOT, 

PreeiderU, 



ADRIAN COLLEGE. 

REPORT OF VISITORS. 

To Hon. J. M. Oreoory, SupL ofPvMic In^ruction: 

As chairman of the Board of Visitors of Adrian College, ap- 
pointed by yourself for the year 1863, 1 beg leave to submit 
the following report: 

Some of the members of the board were present during the 
entire examination, and commencement exercises; others of 
the board have visited the College during the year. We found 
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the buildings of the College well located, as related to each 
other and to the city of Adrian. Convenience, neatness and 
taste characterize the grounds and buildings so far as they are 
pompleted. 

The aggregate attendance during the Academic year, has 
reached the number of two hundred and twenty -six, distributed 
as follows, viz: 

SeniorS|. 5 

Juniors, 10 

Sophomores 9 

Freshmen, 28 

Senior preparatory, 96 

Junior . " .,•... 46 

Elective studies and Teachers' classes, 82 

226 

Of these, one hundred and six are gentlemen, and one hun- 
dred and twenty are ladies. The course of study, as laid down 
in the catalogue, and as shown in the examinations, compare 
favorably with other institutions both east and west. A health- 
ful moral and religious influence pervades the College, such as 
can but commend the Institution to christian parents, as a 
place of religious as well as mental training for their sons and 
daughters. 

The examinations were conducted with fairness to the public; 
that is, in such a way as to indicate that the pupils had not 
been crammed for the occasion — had not been previously ad- 
vertised of the questions to be asked. Of course such an ex- 
amination, conducted on the principle of asking leadiag ques- 
tions, but of allowing the student to exhibit the results of his 
labor, would bring out what was defective both in teaching 
and study. 

Tour Board must say, that the showings of the examination 
room were such, as to commend the work of the teachers, and 
the industry and capability of the students. 

But, we must here be permitted to call attention to the pe- 
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cnliar pronnnciation of the Latin and Oreek languages which 
obtains in this Institution: not for the purpose of discussing 
the subject in our report, only we would suggest that the edn- 
cators of our State settle the question, whether, ** Keezer loas 
prinleep,^ or Coesar was jprincepa. 

The examination, in the main successful, was interrupted by 
the death of the president's only son, from wounds received on 
the battle-field. This heavy affliction falling upon the president 
in the midst of examination and commencement exercises^ 
somewhat interrupted the examinations in his department. 

It was a matter of interest to your Board, to know, that M 
the professorships designated in the catalogue are filled. The 
bill of fare is all on the table. The advertisements are ex ve^ 
ritate. 

The college has made a fair commencement also, in the way 
of providing itself with a library and philosophical apparatus. 
The Geological Cabinet with its appertainaiices is certainly 
very superior. Dr. Kost, Professor of Chemistry and Geology, 
has enriched the college cabinet with over ten thousand dollars 
worth of the most valuable Geological, Mineralogical and Cau- 
diological specimens. 

Though the youngest institution in the State, the college 
cabinet is not equalled by any other, and perhaps by none in 
the west. Upon the whole, your Board have to report that 
Adrian College is doing a good work in this part of our great 
and growing State. Its prospects for usefulness are increas- 
ing, and as it becomes known to the public, and its students 
begin to take their places in the different departments of active 
life, it will doubtless become a power in the land. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

S. E. WISHARD, 
Chairman Board of Visitors^ 
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HISTOEIOAL SKETCfl OF KALAMAZOO COLLEGE. 

BY REV. S. HASKELL. 
9 [Prepared by Bequest of the Board of Trustees. ] 

On the 23d of November, 1829, Rev. Thomas W. Merrill 
alighted from his Canadian racker in Ann Arbor, and com- 
menced a classical school. A few months previous he had come 
preachiDg in the wilderness, as an emigrant from Maine, and a 
fresh graduate from Waterville College and Newton Theologi- 
cal Seminary. The object of his comings as he then wrote, was 
to promote the intellectual as well as moral advancement of the 
people of the Territory of Michigan. 

He was not that light, but he came to bear witness of that 
light, which now shines in the blended radiance of Kalamazoo . 
College and Kalamazoo Theological Seminary. In the spark 
which he struck, and the tent fire which he lighted in Ann 
Arbor on that day, thirty-four years ago, he saw, as he then 
said, the kindliDg hope that God would open the way for the 
enlargement of his effort,, until it should become a literary and 
theological institution, under the influence of^ the Baptists of 
Michigan. ^ 

This school, bejug the only one of the kind, as is supposed, in 
the Territory, was patronized from Detroit and other early set- 
tlements, and enjoyed an interesting prosperity. 

From it the next 'season, July, 1830, Mr. Merrill issued, and 
traversed the Territory with a petition, of which he was the 
author, asking the Territorial Legislature to charter an institu- 
tion under the name of the Michigan and Huron Institute, and 
secure its control to tlib Baptist denomination, by prescribing 
that three-fifths of its trustees should be of that faith. The ob- 
ject of the petition was favorably considered in the Legislature, 
but, finally, meeting with objections from those opposed to its 
denominational features, the bill was laid over to the next 
session. 

The same season, concluding that the eastern shore of the 
Peninsula was to prove uncongenial to the growth of his cher- 

19 
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ished enterprise, be resolved tb transplant it to the western 
shore. And, as Kalamazoo was a forest through which but the 
smoke of one log cabin rose, he sought the oldest settlement of 
Prairie Eonde, amongst whose first settlers, careless of school- 
ing or religion, he built a house for schools and meetings, and 
opened it for those uses as early as the winter of 1830-31. 

The question now was where to drive the stake for the per- 
manent Institutibn, and how to purchase lands for its use; for 
it' was then in the design that it should incorporate the manual 
labor system. And another question was, how to re-appear 
before the Legislature and secure the act of incorporation. 

Fortunately the practical wisdom, the generous liberality, 
and the intelligent christian citizenship of Caleb Eldred, stood 
now waiting to ally themselves with the high aims and the un- 
conquerable tenacity of Thomas W. Merrill. Judge Eldred 
was then just dragging his surveyor's chain through the un- 
trodden grasses and the unbent bushes of our western prairies 
and openings; and encamping with enthusiastic admiration 
beneath hut majestic forests, and beside our miniature lakes; 
and among the way-marks which he was setting up, some of 
the first were those which, in his own mind, designated the 
places where his children should be baptized, his neighbors 
have their house of prayer and praise, and his denomination 
their Hamilton of christian learning; for he had come from 
where the long shadow of the Hamilton of Hascall and of Ken- 
drick had swept over* him. 

In the autumn of 1831, there are to be seen traces of these 
two pioneers coming together, and planning methods by which 
to raise money to purchase land for the occupancy of the con- 
templated Institution. And an appeal to the benevolent Bap- 
tists of the east was agreed upon. Accordingly, Mr. Merrill 
visited the nieeting of the Michigan Association at Fontiac, in 
September of that year, and secured the recommendation of 
that body for him to visit the east on such an agency. A 
month later he was at the Baptist Convention of the State of 
New York, and received a hearty commendation of his object 
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there, signed by Elon Galusha, John Peck, C. M. Fuller, Archi- 
bald McClay, Charles G. Somers, Jonathan Going, B. T. Welch, 
B. M. Hill, Philander D. Gillette and others. 

The result of this agency was the nest ^%% for all pecuniary 
gifts that have been laid together, or shall yet be, in the Baptist 
educational work of Michigan. So far as appears, the first 
49ubscriptions paid in this work, except what Mr. Merrill paid 
in defraying his own expenses, were seven ten dollar ones from 
these seven remembered and ever to be remembered names: 
Johnathan Going, Nathan Caswell, James Wilson, John H. 
Harris, Byron & Green, William Colgate and E. Withington. 
This money went to purchase the property first bought for the 
Institute in Bronson, (now Kalamazoo.) 

Keturning from this agency in 1832, Mr. Merrill, Judge El- 
•dred and others renewed the petition to the Legislature for the 
incorporation of the Institution, under the name of the Michi- 
gan and Huron Institute, and without any provisions for denom- 
inational control: Suggesting, however, the names of the pe- 
titioners and others as Trustees. These names embraced the 
«aHy ministers and active brethren of the Baptist denomina- 
tion then resident in the Territory. 

The Bill, introduced in answer to this petition, had to^ work 
its way through some objections, but receiving the helping hand 
of Judge Manning, in addition to the watchful efforts of the 
petitioners, it passed. And after lodging some time in the hands 
of the Governor, he was helped over his scruples by a committee 
<3onsisting of John Booth, F. P. Browning and T. W. Merrill, 
and finally approved April 22, 1833. 

As Mr. Merrill paused to take breath here, he wrote, "The 
liiichigan and Huron Institute is the school upon which I have 
had my eye since I came into this Territory, The one for which 
I drew a petition, gave it circulation, and presented it to the 
Legislative Council two years ago. For which I have petitioned 
iihrice. For which I took up a subscription in the City of New 
York, in May, 1832." 

The third petition spoken of was one addressed to Congress, 
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asking modeBtly for the grant ^of one township of land. A pe- 
tition which, failing, perhaps imparted a hereditary impotency 
to its descendants begotten in its likeness in later years. 

The first President of the Board of Trustees was Caleb Eldred,. 
who for twenty-five years so worthily filled the office, and was 
relieved of it only after his repeated and earnest solicitations. 

As the charter did not locate the Institute, a tedious work 
awaited the Trustees in determining that important matter. 
There were long journeys over primitive roads to meetings ia 
Clinton, Troy, Ann Arbor, Comstock, Whitmansville and else- 
where; often resulting in a failure of the necessary quorum, 
and sometimes issuing in nearly a dead lock of rival contest- 
ants for the prize. But at length, in the autumn of 1835, 
Providence gave the weary fledgling a nest in Kalamazoo, 
through the supscription gf $2,500, by residents there, and the 
purchase of 115 acres of land in what is now the south part 
of the village; which property was afterward converted inta 
the site and building accommodations now occupied on the 
west side of the village; where through favoring providences,, 
no complaint of ineligibility has ever arisen, or can ever arise, 
to be among the embarrassments of the enterprise. Twenty 
years later the adjoining site for the Female Department was^ 
secured through the liberal and timely supply of $1,500 by Mrs. 
H. E. Thompson. And the beautiful and commodious building 
which now graces it was entered and dedicated in the autumui 
of 1859. 

No effort was made to endow the Institution, or was any debt- 
suffered to accrue from its operation, during the first twenty 
years of its history. Its expense of instruction was not large, 
as its course of study was chiefly preparatory. Moreover, the 
inferior condition of the public schools, and their lack of all 
high school facilities, left the people quite ready to extend to a 
good select school* a remunerative patronage. And much of 
the time other corporations assumed the current expenses of* 
the Institute, as for a while the State University supported it 
as one of its branches; and afterwards the Baptist ConventioDi 
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adopted it as the literary helpmate for its theological educa- 
tion. Yet the property of the Institute always remained dis- 
tinct, and its board of trustees allowed no intermission of their 
meetings and controlling care. 

The privileges of the Institute were alike free to both sexes 
from the first, except during, and for a little after, the time that 
the Baptist Convention paid the teachei^s. And indeed through- 
out this period, rooms were supplied free of rent, in which Mrs. 
Stone might keep up a school for females, which, though sep- 
arate in form, carried that part of the common life down to the 
point of confluence below, which point was the more perfect 
combining of the female department with the other in 1869. 

The last of the three decades of years has been the one of 
enlargement. Commencing with the effort introduced by rec- 
ommendation of the Baptist Convention, in 1853, to raise 
$30,000 by the sale of scholarships or otherwise. In about 
two years $20,000 was secured, chiefly in scholarship notes, 
through the laborious efforts of T. Z. R. Jones, S. W. Pattison, 
and S. Cornelius. 

In February, 1855, the charter was amended so as to confer 
full college powers, the name changed to Kalamazoo College, 
and the corps .of instructors enlarged so as to meet the de- 
mands of the college course, which was required to be of as 
high grade as that of the State University. 

Other efforts in raising funds have been but of an inter- 
rupted character. Resulting, however, in securing some $10,000 
for the erection of Kalamazoo Hall, and furnishing it for the 
Female Department. Of this Mr. Van Huson gave $1,000, and 
the rest was raised pretty exclusively in Kalamazoo. Consid- 
erable additions have also been made at different times to the 
notes for endowment, while there has at the same time been no 
little loss on these notes, from the many causes which have 
rendered them difficult or impossible of collection. 

To all these efforts for endowment none have responded with 
a liberality more generous and persevering, or a love moo^ 
true, than Judge Eldred and his family. To their continuous 
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benefactionSi and accommodatiDg helps, it is largely owing 
that the institution has thus far outlived its pecuniary 
struggles. 

The present property of the College, in lands, buildings, ap 
paratuB, and accredited paper, is estimated at $46,810, on which 
a debt has accrued, in the erection of buildings and in main- 
taining the extended course of instruction, amounting to $20,545. 

Thus has grown up, and thus stands the exterior structure 

■ 

of the College. Let us now return for a few moments to ac- 
quaint ourselves with its interior inhabitants. 

Here we are first met by a goodly succession of Teachers 
and Professors, " of whom the greater part remain unto this 
present, but some are fallen asleep.." I have neither time nor 
the means, nor is it required of me here, to do more than notice 
them. 

First, after the forerunning of Mr. Merrill, the Institution was 
started under Mr. Marsh as its teacher. His successor was 
Walter Clark. The next name is that of Nathaniel A. Balch, 
and the next is David Aldeo. 

The fifth principal teacher was William Dutton, appointed in 
1840, the year of his graduation from Brown University, and 
continuing three years, soon after which he was arrested in his 
work by death. The Institution not only, but the community 
at Kalamazoo also, is a vase in which the fragrance of that 
flower still sensibly lingers. The Church and the Sunday School 
have a precious memory of him enshrined, and many families 
speak his name never without a blessing, while his pupils of 
the Institute have no path so worn by their student recollec- 
tions, as the path to his lamented grave. 

To Professor J. A. B. Stone fell the lot of following Dutton. 
And the short coilrse of the one is in contrast with the long 
course of the other. Dr. and Mrs. Stone commenced their 
labors as instructors in 1843. And they twain have been one 
flesh and one spirit in these labors, uninterruptedly until the 
present time. Their work has been multiform and multiplex. 
There is nothing which they have not touched, from the gravel 
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beneath all material foundation atones, to the flnial of each 
pupil's edification in learning and character. Their means, the 
while, spreading as diffusely through the work as their labors 
have done. With the entrance of the Institution upon its full 
college career, Br. Stone was appointed its President, and has 
80 continued through these nearly nine years; Mrs. Stone 
throughout occupying the position of Principal of the Female 
Department. 

With them William L. Eaton was an early, long continued, 
and faithful coadjutor. Being present, not with us but with 
the Lord, we might praise his work, but need not. He lives 
yet freshly in our love, and in the characters that he helped 
to form, so numerous over Michigan and beyond it, and now 
risen to usefulness in the manhood and womanhood of their 
years. 

Of female assistants, there were others j and since the expan- 
sion of the course, the associate professors have been, as you 
know, Eev. Samuel Graves, Professors Daniel Putnam, Edward 
Olney, M. A. Page, L. E. Holden, Rev. Edward Anderson, Prof. 
A. J. Curtiss, and a number of temporary gentlemen instructors, 
together with Mrs. Osborn and Misses Fletcher, Finney, Shaw 
and others. 

Of the pupils that surround these instructors, through the 
history of some twenty-seven years, we cannot speak individu- 
ally. We would be glad to pass them in full review before 
your eyes. Armies have not many larger brigades than they 
would make; and though the gentler sex would be seen march- 
ing with the sterner, it would be a host not less worthy of your 
respect, should you contemplate the warfare for which they 
were marshaled. 

As christians, who desire to educate for Christ, and not for 

Belial, it would interest you to see among them from forty to 

fifty, bearing the insignia of the highest office in the Christian 

Church, and many others who have won good promotion in the 

christian service; noble christian men and honorable women, 

not a few. 

20 
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KALAMAZOO OOLLEOB. 

BSPOBT OF YISITOBS. 

Hon. JofiK M. Obegobt, Stipi, of PvMic Instruciion : 

The underBlgned, appointed State YiBitors to Kalamazoo 
College, for the year ending in Jnne last, beg leave to submit 
the following report: 

The annual examinations were generally very good and left 
a favorable impression on the minds of the Visitors, of the be- 
neficent work accomplished by this Institution. We were 
especially pleased with the readiness and proficiency displayed 
in some of the more elementary studies. 

The examinations in Greek and Intellectual Philosophy were 
, of marked excellence, showing at once the studious habits and 
varied reading and sound thought of the pupils. 

The interest of^ parents and friends was evinced in the num- 
bers who attended these exercises. 

The gentlemen of the visiting committee, who have been 
regxdar attendants at the exercises of commencement day, 
are firm in the opinion that those of the present year have 
not been surpassed in excellence and interest in any former 
year. 

The College has freely contributed of its choice ones to the 
country's need. The martyrs were touchingly commemorated 
in President Stone's Baccalaureate. 

This Institution is a nursery of pure patriotism, as well as 

of sound learning. The past year has been noted for no unn- 

STjial sickness in the College. Its discipline and general man- 

^ agement have only added to the reputation of its well-tried 

faculty. 
In conclusion, the Visitors would express their general^and 

great satisfaction at what they saw and heard, their thanks for 

the kind civilities of the officers, and their best wishes for the 

continued prosperity of Kalamazoo College. 

F. W. CURTENIUS, 

H. BOOTH, 

S. B. FLAGG. 
Kalamazoo, Augusj; 10, 1863. 
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MICHIGAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 

REPORT OF VISITORS. 

Hon. J. M. Gre&ory, Supt of Public Instruction: 

The Boatd of Visitors for Michigan Female College for the 
collegiate year ] 862-63, would respectfully beg leave to report: 
No important changes have occurred since the report of 
Board of Visitors, for the previous year. The closing examina* 
tions and commencement exercises which we attended, were 
conducted in a manner interesting to those present and credit- 
a1;)le to the institution. The examinations were held upon the 
studies of the entire year, and showed a thorough original 
mastery of the subjects persued and also a well-trained mem- 
ory. In the linguistic studies there was noticeable a facility 
and chasteness of expression, as in the happy rendering into 
English of the difficult idioms of the Greek and Latin authors. 
Indeed it is not true that the female mind is especially fitted 
for the acquirement of languages ? And in the more obstruse 

* 

studies of mental and moral science, whilq the text book had 
been employed and well perused, it was evident that more had 
been required than to put a blind faith in the dicta of others, 
and that the young ladies had been taught to think for them- 
selves, the great object of pursuit in these and similar branches 
of learning. Without specifying, we would say that like 
praise might be given to the other studies pursued during the 
year. 

Michigan Female College being an institution for young 
ladies only, its wise founders and faithful laborers have not 
forgotten that it is the female mind which has been given them 
to develop; and while the more masculine qualities receive 
their full share of attention, those more especially feminine, 
and 80 essential to the perfection of woman, the ethical and 
esthetical, are not neglected. These are cultivated not only by 
lessons learned and theories maintained, but by inculcating a 
respect for the Bible and Divine things, the practice of the 
Christian graces, personal piety, good manners, and the devel- 
opment of taste in music, painting and the like. To educate 
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woman for life, whatever may be its conditions^ with the alpha- 
bet of many knowledges which, for her own happiness and the 
good of others, she may read afterwards, especially to develop 
character which makes the woman as it does the man, such is 
the aim of this institution. 

But while gratified with its success thus far, the Board can- 
not but feel a degree of sadness to think what its self-denying 
founders, with adequaie means, might have accomplished. Were 
there on its ample grounds a building such as is contemplated 
in the plan begun, with the adornments of architecture, land- 
scape-gardening, &c.; were the library, so well begun, in- 
qreased to due proportions, by means of which could be taught 
and begun, a course of reading to be pursued for a lifetime; 
were there fully adequate means for the study of Geology, Na- 
tural History and Astronomy; were there [even a laboratory 
for the practical study of Chemistry by those who, in their own 
household laboratories, are to compound substances which will 
be healthful aliment or slow, or even quick, poison; were .there 
in short, all the facilities for the correct education of young 
women which are found in our State University for that of 
young men, with still more in the department of the Fine Arts, 
what a blessing would be bestowed on the women of the State 
and through them on all! 

The subject of establishing some Institution by the State for 
the education of its women, and the claims which this one may 
have to be adopted as such, also, if the General Government 
may, in pursuance of an act passed by the last Legislature, be. 
induced to donate lands for the education of women, as it has 
done for that of men, all these have doubtless their proper share 
in your thoughts. 

Michigan Female College being the protege of no religious 
denomination, while it is in sympathy with all of them, not 
being local in its character but for the State and Nation, we 
would especially commend it to your confidence anJ care. 

A. K. SPENCB, 
Chairman of the Board of Visitors. 
Ann Arbor, Oct. 3d, 1863. 
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OLIVET COLLEGE. 
\ 

REPORT OF TRUSTEES. 



Hon. J. M. Gregory, Supt. o/Fuhlic Instruction: 

The Board of Trustees of Olivet College, in this their annual 
report for 1863, are happy to be able to represent the condition 
of the College more prosperous than at any period of its past 
history. 

^ Notwithstanding the drain which the war has made upon our 
young men, the number of students in the several departments 
was never so large as during the past year. 

We feel moved to express thus publicly our gratitude to the 
friends and patrons of the College, that they have so kindly re- 
membered us at a time when we should naturally look for a 
diminution of students, and have not only made good any im- 
agined deficiency that might occur, but have largely increased 
the numbers in atten4ance over any previous year. 

In former reports jpe have given the early history of this 
College, and the design of its founders. We now simply repeat 
that no hope of pecuniary gain moved them to undertake the 
work. Motives of benevolence suggested the enterprise, and 
prompted every effort. There have been many obstacles to 
surmount, requiring time and patience, and although we have 
not made so rapid progress as we could have hoped, yet we do 
not feel that the enterprise h^s by any means proved unsuc- 
cessful. 

Three young ladies graduated from the Ladies' Department 
the last year, and another class of three are to graduate the 
present year. Classes from this department will graduate 
regularly every year hereafter. We have now a Freshman 
class of Bix members in the College proper, and another which 
will enter at the commencement of next year. The summary of 
students m the several departments, is as follows: 
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College Department, 6 

'Scientific Department, 11 

Preparatory Classical Course, 43 

Preparatory English Course, 19 

Total numoer of gentlemen, 139 

Ladies' Course, 20 

Ladies' Preparatory, 92 

Elective Studies, 4 

Total number of ladies, 116 

Total, 265 

7he resources of the College, as reported last year, were 
•estimated to be in value from $35,000 to $40,000, including 
buildings, lands, apparatus, library, &c. To this may be added 
the valuable acquisition made to our library the last year. At 
the close of the exercises at our last annu^al commencement^ a 
donation of five hundred dollars was given by those present, in 
the name of the graduating class, to increase the College 
library. A choice selection of books has been purchased, and 
they are now in use in the library. 

It has ever been the settled^ policy of the Board of Trustees 
never to sufier a debt against the College to accrue. Thus far, 
there has been no departure from .this policy, and we are able 
to report the condition of the College as unembarrassed by a 
^debt of any kind. 

In our last report we spoke of a plan devised for securing 
an endowment by the sale of scholarships, but the execution of 
the plan was deferred on account of national troubles. 

During the past year an effort has been made to t^t the 
feasibility of attempting, at this time, to secure an endowment 
in accordance with the plan proposed. Several thousand dol- 
lars have been obtained, and we are encouraged to believe that 
"we shall yet be able to secure the amount we deem necessary 
for a permanent endowment. 



• 
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Daring the past year the facalty has been increased by the 
appointment of Mr. A. B. Brown, from the Academy of MasiCy 
Boston, Mass., as Professor of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Special attention will hereafter be given to this department of 
education. We feel especially gratified that we#ire able now 
to furnish so good facilties for securing a thorough musical 
training. A large proportion of our students are availing 
themselves of these advantages. 

Olivet is now readily accessible from Marshall and Charlotte. 
A stage coach leaves the latter place for Olivet every morning,, 
and returning, leaves the former after the arrival of midday 
trains from Chicago and Detroit. 

CfALEKDAB. / 

Sept. 24, 1863, fall term, of thirteen weeks, begins Thurs- 
day morning. December 23, 1863, fall term ends, Wednesday 
night. Recess for holidays. 

January 4th, 1864, winter term of twelve we^ks, begins,. 
Monday morning. 

March 23, 1864, winter term ends Wednesday night. Recess 
one week. 

March 31, 1864, spring term of twelve weeks, begins Thurs- 
day morning. 

June 20-22, annual examinations, Monday to Wednesday. 

June 23, 1864, commencement on Thursday. Vacation thir- 
teen weeks. 

Sept. 22, 1864, fall term, of thirteen weeks, begins, Thursday- 
morning. 

0. HOSFORD, 
Ghairman of Board of Trustees, 

REPORT OF VISITORS. 

Hon. J. M. Gregory, Supt. of Picblic Instruction: 
The undersigned beg leave to report that they have per- 
formed the duty assigned to them as Vistors of Olivet College. 
All the committee were present at the annual examinations^ 
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of the college for the year 1863, and witnessed nearly every 
-exercise of that occasion as well as the commencement ex- 
ercises. 

From what was witnessed the committer are of the opinion 
that the coHege is an institution well adapted for educating 
the youth of both sexes. Its comparatively retired situation 
contributes to keep the students from temptation. The high 
moral and religious character of the people of Olivet, as well 
as the training and habit of the Faculty, of the college conduce 
to piety and virtue; while the facilities for intellectual culture 
are excellent. The professors are able men, earnest and devoted 
in their efforts for the welfare of the college and the advance- 
ment of the student. Nothing to condemn was discovered in the 

• discipline of the college or in the mode of instruction, but on 
the contrary much to commend. Every exercise was opened 
by some appropriate religious exercise, either singing, scrip- 
ture reading or prayer. And the committee are informed that 
the same course is pursued in all of the daily recitations and 
exercises of the student, and this in addition to the usual 
ohapel exercises. In this manner those ideas which contribute 
most strongly to virtue, are kept constantly before the mind, 
and interwoven as it were, with the intellectual growth of the 
student. Nothing sectarian was perceived in these exercises. 

The examinations, especially of the more advanced classes, 

* evinced great thoroughness and proficiency. The Faculy seem 
to have rightly decided that it is of more importance to be per- 
fect in the studies pursued than to run imperfectly over a larger 
number of books. A habit of thoroughness in study, and a 
proper discipline of mind which shall enlarge its capacity to 
acquire and employ knowledge, seem of the utmost consequence 
to the young man or woman; and due attention is given by the 
college to these considerations. Of course it could not be said 
that every student was thorough in his studies, yet the mode 
of instruction was well calculated, in the judgment of your 
committee, to make good scholars, and the examinations showed 
that this had been in a high degree realized. 
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On the whole your committee deem the college very^ably 
conducted and well deserving of the confidence of the public. 

WM. HOGARTH, 
E. TAYLOR, 
0. M. BARNES, ' 
V November 2T, 1863. 



DISCO ACADEMY. 

REPORT OF TRUSTEES. 

Hon. John M* Gregory, SupL of Public Instruction: • 

No material change in the condition or affairs of the Disco 
Academy, has taken place since our last annual report. The 
location of the building is in the centre of the village of Disco, 
on a delightful and elevated plain, unsurpassed perhaps in any 
portion of the State. This Institution has suffered somewhat 
in common with other Institutions of the kind, in consequence 
of the war of the late Rebellion, and depends principally for 
its present support, on the school district of its location, and 
the surrounding community. 

The names of the Trustees, are as follows: John Keeler, 
Ohauncey Church, Alonzo M. 'Keeler, Edward Petit, Calvin 
Peirce, Ira S. Pearsall, Jeremiah CurtiSf Philander Ewell, and 
Robert R. Harper. 

Names of Oflficers: John Keeler, Treasurer; Robert H. Har- 
per, Clsrk; Teacher, Alonzo M. Keeler; Principal — Chauncey 
Church, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 

The'amount of its property consists of one acre of Land 
(donated) and the school building and out buildings thereon, 
valued at fifteen hundred dollars. 

The amount of stock subscribed is five thousand dollars, and 
the amount actually paid in, is one thousand dollars. 

A teacher's class in general, has been open for the special 
benefit of school teachers, in which they could enter, review 
their studies, and be thoroughly drilled in the branches required 
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to be taught in Primary Schools. The same is continued, but 
in a more limited degree. 

The whole number of studentSi in attendance, was 83. 

The school was taught by Mr. Isaac Monford, Principal pro 
em., and Miss'Millicent Conner. The former taught during the 
winter term, and the latter during the summer term. 

The method of teaching is intended to be of a normal char- 
acter. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

. . CHAUNOEY CHURCH, 

Chairman of the Boards of Trustees. 

Disco, Dec. 1st, A. D. 1863. 






DICKINSON INSTITUTE. 

report op principal. 

Hon. J. M. Gregory, Supt. of FuUic Instruction: 

Sir— I would respectfully submit the following report of 
Dickinson Institute. 

This school was commenced in the village of Romeo, in 1836, 
under the name of Romeo Academy, with Mr. Oman Archer 
teacher, who continued in charge of it about three years. 
After he left, it was suspended for a short time, and then re- 
vived under the direction of Prof. A. S. Welch, who remained 
about one year. In 1841 Prof. Rufus Nutting took the manage- 
ment of this school, and continued till 1847. During this time, 
it was made a branch of the State University, and was a highly 
prosperous school. In 184? Mr. Charles H. Palmer took charge 
of it, and remained till 1852. Mr. Isaac Stone succeeded him, 
and continued about three years. While he was Principal a 
new school building was erected, 60 by 40 feet, and the school 
received the corporate name of Dickinson Institute. He was 
followed by Mr. Daniel Briggs, who left in 1858. During this 
time, the school building was enlarged and refitted. After Mr. 
Briggs left, Mr. Geo. W. Perry had charge for a few months. 
In September of 1859, Rev. D. J. Poor took charge of this 

4 
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school, and has continued in it since, with a permanent corps 
of assistant teachers. The school-building now occupied is 80 
feet by 40 feet, two stories, having accomodations for some 
three hundred scholars. The grounds, comprising three acres, 
are supplied with a variety of gymnastic apparatus. The whole 
amount invested in land, building, apparatus, &c., cost about 
$12,000. 

The school is divided into two departments, each of which 
has a responsible head, with assistant teachers. A progressive 
course of instruction has been adopted, taking scholars from 
the first elements, through all the studies requisite for a finished 
business education, or a preparation to enter any college in 
the country. 

It is the constant aim of the teachers to lead their pupils to 
be thorough in whatever they study; to count progress not by 
pages, but by the knowledge and discipline acquired. It is a 
special pleasure to be able to state, that this course meets the 
general approbation of this community, and that our patrons 
make no attempts to throw obstacles in the way of any im** 
provement which we introduce. 

Special lessons in vocal music are given to all our younger 
pupils, and regular gymnastic drills have been introduced, 
which promise much for the health of the scholars. 

While it is our aim to keep up with all the improvements of 
the day, and to use the best text books in our classes, we do 
not deem it expedient to make frequent changes in our text 
books. The evils incident upon such changes are not counter- 
balanced by some slight verbal alterations in a few pages of 
a text book. 

The school is now enjoying a good reputation throughout this 
part of the State, and although our country's call to arms has 
been answered by quite a number of volunteers from our memo, 
bers, yet the number attending the past year has been greater 
than at any time for several years. One hundred and eighty- 
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Are entered; the average through the year was about one hun- 
dred and fifty. 

TourSi &o.f 

DANIEL J. POOR. 
Bome3, Aug. SUh, 1863. 



EATSIN VALLEY SEMINARY. 

BirOBT OF THK TRUSTXES. 

HoK. J. M. Obbgobt, Suptf Public Instruction: ^ 

In accordanc*) with the school laws of the State of Michigan, 
the Trustees having charge of the Raisin Valley Seminary 
make this, their first annual report: 

PBOPEBTT OF THE INSTITUTION. 

The last estimate of the property (though it has been some- 
what increased since) was five thousand (5,000) dollars; two 
thousand (2,000) dollars in bond and mortgage, and the Re- 
mainder in real estate. 

OFFICERS OF THE INSnTDTION. 

Superintendents — ^Enoch Strang and Sarah J. Strang. 

Principal — Daniel Satterthwaite, A. M. 

Assistants — Mary C. Harkness and Rachel H. Shaw. 

STUDENTS. 

Fall and winter term, general average sixty. 
Spring term, general attendance not as many. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Characteristic; — thoroughness. Written examination at the 
close of each term, and also every four weeks daring the term. 
It is the design of the Trustees to establish a regular course of 
studies as soon as practicable, which will doubtless be by an- 
other year. 

KAMEB OF THE TRUSTEES. 

Calvin Crane, Benjamin L. Crane, Jacob Baker, Moses Bow- 
erman, Daniel Haviland, Thomas Mosher, Richard Harkness, 
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Secretary of Board, address Adrian; Asa IJ. Sutton, Joshua 
Taylor, Treasurer of Board, address Tecumseh; Richard WilL 
iams, William Satterthwaite, address Tpsilanti; William Beal| 
John T. Comstock, address SoUin. 

BICHABD HABKNESS, 

Secretary of Board. 
Adrian, 11th month 25th, 1863. 



STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 

HoK. J. M. Orioort, Supt. of PvbLic Inttruciion: 

Sib: — In conformity with the law requiring an annual report 
from the State Reform School to the office of Public Instruc- 
tion, I herewith transmit reports from the Board of Control and 
the Superintendent of the Reform School, containing full statis- 
tics of the condition of the school during the past year. 

THEODORE POSTER, 
Clerk of Board of Control of State Reform School. 
Lansing, Dec. 1, 1863. 



RKPOBT OF THE BOARD Or CONTROL OF THE MICHIGAN STATE REFORM 

SCHOOL. 

To (he Superintendent of FuUic Inslruoiion : 

Sir: — In compliance with the provisions of law; the under- 
signed. Members of the Board of Control of the State Reform 
School, respectfully submit their annual report. 

The statements of the several officers of the InBtitution, here- 
with annexed, will give a view in detail of the results of the 
past year. 

The report of the Superintendent shows that the number of 
inmates received into the Institution during the year was 71, 
while the number disposed of in various ways was 68, leaving in 
the School, Nov. 18, 1863, 189 boys, which is three more than 
the number reported a year since. 

During the year, the Board have allowed 46 inmates to leave 
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tiie Institntion for periods Tarjing from one to three yeaxB, oo 
" Ticketa of Leave," conditioned that the inmate ehall liv* a 
correct moral life, violate no Natioaal, State or Mnnicipal law, 
and report himself to tlie Institntion every three, fonr or six 
months, by letter, stating his residence, employment, and con. 
dition; and at the expiration of his period of leave, he will 
be discharged absolutely, or his term of absence extended. 
On failing to comply with any one of these conditions, he is- 
liable to be remanded to the Reform School, and kept mitil he 
■hall become of age, or be discharged for Bnbsequent good con- 
dnct Of the nnmber holding these tickets of leave, 80 bav» 
been allowed to enlist in the army, with the consent of their 
parents; bnt in these cases, the rule as to correspondence has 
been omitted, as the soldier is often so situated that he cannot 
.write. 

This plan of granting leave of absence, on trial, has so far 
worked well. It lesaeua the tendency to rapid accumulation 
of numbers in the school; it diminishes the aggregate expenses, 
for board, clothing, and other items; it induces a watchful 
care of parents and friends over the young probationer; and 
imposes on him a wholesome self-restraint, which may save 
him from yielding to the numerous temptations to evil. 

By the physician's report, it will be seen that the number of 
deaths in the institntion during the year has been six ; of which 
five were by an uncommon and epidemic disease, with much 
violence and malignity. With this exception, the general health 
of the school has been as good as usual. 

Several changes in the officers of the school have occurred 
since the last annnal report. Rev, G. S. Armstrong has taken 
the place of Prof L. R. Fisk as Chaplain; Rev. H. A Barker 
ce of Rev. Charles Johnson as Principal 7eacher; and 
Barney, the place of A. W. Oarr as Assistant Teacher, 
ijuestion of suitable, constant and remoneratory employe 
as been a difficult one since the opening of the school. 
}t boards of control followed the system usual in such 
ions of hiring the labor of the boys to oontraotors; 
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but in every case thus far, the contractors have been unable to 
carry out their agreements, and thus the inmisktes have been 
several times thrown npon the institution for employment. To 
avoid these disastrous changes, the present board have determin- 
ed not to contract the labor of any boys, but to find employment 
for all, on the account of the State, at such' branches of busi- 
ness as might seem best adapted to their condition, and yield 
the best ultimate compensation. In pursuance of this plan, a 
considerable amount of work has been done on the farm, whUe 
inside of the yard, the tailors' shop, and the boot and shoe shop 
and a shop for seating chairs, have been continued, and a sash 
and joiners' shop Commenced, ' also the braiding of straw and 
palm hats has been begun, and as the work is light and simple, 
and no outlay is required for machinery, it is believed that a 
large number of boys can be employed to advantage therein. 
The plan of dispensing with contractors brings all the boys 
more directly under the control of the officers, prevents their 
contact with immoral and unprincipled workmen in the shops, 
avoids disputes between contractors and officers on matters of 
discipline, removes many obstacles to the work of reformation 
and, in the end, in a pecuniary point of view, it is believed 
will be more advantageous to the State. 

In July last, information was received that Frederick Von 
Helmerick, of Qceana county, deceased, had devised all his 
property to the State Reform School. It appeared, by inquiry, 
that the testator was a Prussian by birth, of good family, was 
educated for the military service, and was a Captain in the 
Prussian army. But having failed to carry out the orders of his 
superiors, by permitting certain prisoners, condemned for poli- 
tical offences, whom he was ordered to execute, to escape to 
America, he became a refugee with them, and settled in the 
county of Oceana, in this State. Here lie obtained his liveli- 
hood by his daily labor. Upon the death of the late Kiog of 
Prussia, his s|}ccessor sent to Mr. Yon Helmerick an uncondi- 
tional pardon for his political offences, but he refused to return. 
After the breaking out of the rebellion, he enlisted in the Sixth 
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Hiohigan Gayalry, and was killed in Virginia, in a skinniah 
with the enemy. He was an honorable and liberal minded 
gentleman, and haying a deep interest in the cause of edaoa- 
tion, he left, by will/ what property he had acquired while a 
refugee, to the Reform School. It is not known that he has any 
relatives in this country, except one brother, who is said to be 
an officer of high rank in the Eleventh Army Corps of the United 
States. 

The amount of property devised to the Beform School will 
not exceed four hundred dollars. The present Board of Control 
propose to invest whatever amount may be realized, and apply 
the interest annually in the purchase of suitable rewards for 
good conduct and scholarship in the School. Should this plan 
be continued by their successors, the benevolent intentions of 
the testator will be carried out; and, though, in one sense, he 
be dead, yet, in another, it may long be said of him that " he 
still lives." 

GEOEGE W. LEE, 
'^ JAMES I. MEAD, 

THEODOBE FOSTEB. 

Lansing, November 18, 1863. 



8UFEBINTENDENTS' REPOBT. 

To the Honorable Board of Control of the Michigan State Beform 
School: 

Gentlemen: — The Superintendent respectfully reports: 

That the whole number of children received into the institu- 
tion since its opening, September, 2, 1856, is 405. 

That the number in the school at the date of the last report 
was 183. To this number there has been added during the 
year ending Nov. 16, 1863, U boys, making 254 boys who have 
been in the house this year. 

There have been 68 boys disposed of in various ways during 
the year (three of whom are with us again) leaving in the 
school at the date of this report 189 boys. 

Wayne county has furnished of the seventy-one boys re- 



ceived, 25; Jackson county 6; Kalamazoo connty 6; ^nawee 
county 4; Berrien county 4 ; Monroo county 3; Eaton county 2; 
Kent county 2; St. Clair county 2; Oakland county 2; Calhoun 
county 2; Livingston, Shiawassee, Hillsdale, Washtenaw, Ot- 
tawa, Lapeer, Ionia, Branch, Clinton, Marquette, Genesee, San- 
ilac and Ingham counties one each. 

Forty-seven were committed by Justices of the Peace, twelve 
by Police Jastices, eight by Recorders, four by Circuit Judges. 

Sixty were committed for petit larceny, four for assault and 
battery, four for malicious trespass, two for burglary, and one 
for riot. 

Michigan is the birth place of 33; New York State, of 16; 
Ireland, of 5; Canada, of 4; Ohio« of 2; Vermont, of 2^ Ger- 
many, Massachusetts, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Wii6consin, Ken- 
tucky and England, one each, and uhknown two. 

The parents of 80 are Americans; of 17, are Irish; of 11, are 
German; of *l, are French; of. 5, are English; of 1, African. 

The ages of those received this year are as follows: One was 

eight years of age, three were nine, four were ten, six were 

* eleven, eighteen were twelve, fourteen were thirteen, thirteen 

were fourteen, ten were fifteen and two were sixteen; the 

average being about twelve and two thirds years. 

The oldest boy in the school is a little more than twenty 
years old; the youngest eight. 

The average age of all in th^ school at this date, is thirteen 
and one half years. 

The following is the domestic condition of the boys previous 
to their commitment according to their own statement: 

Twenty have no fathers, twelve no mothers, thirteen are or- 
phans, twenty-one have relations who have been convicted of 
crime, twenty-five have drank intoxicating drinks, seventeen 
have been drunk, fifty-three have been in jail from one to twelve 
times, and all except eleven have been guilty of theft. Many 
have been pilferers nearly all their lives. Falsifying has be- 
come even so early in life, a fearfully strong habit with a large 
majority of our boys; they have practiced subterfuge to hide 
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their other vices and crimes. What a history to study is the 
record of these unfortunate boys. How painfully interesting 
to hear of the many causes which have conspired against them 
to their ruin. Most of these causes exist at home, and not the 
least of them is that disrupting element introduced into the 
family to take the place of a loving mother. 

The largest number of boys in the school at any one time 
this year, was 203. The average during the year, has been 
about 187. 

Of the sixty-eight boys disposed of this year, thirty have 
•entered the service of the United States, fifteen of whom en- 
listed with Lieut. A.. W. Garr, their former teacher in the School* 
Twenty-six have been sent to parents and friends, two of whom 
were pardoned by the Oov6rnor. Three have been permitted 
to hire with farmers. Two of these are now in the army. One 
has been placed with a clergyman, one with a dentist, one has 
escaped, and six have died. Three of the boys reported as 
disposed of, are with us again. One was returned on account 
of his inability to serve as a soldier in the army; one because 
he was a Reform School boy, and not above suspicion; the third 
came back of his own accord, because he could find no place 
so pleasant to him as the Reform School. The average time in 
the School of those discharged, has been about two years and 
one-third. 

Yf^e have experienced the. same difficulty in finding steady 
employment for all of our boys this year as in several years past. 
Our hopes of permanent employment in the shops have not 
been realized. Mr. La Rue discontinued his contract in the 
month of March last, and the boys (twenty-eight in number) 
who were employed by him in the manufacture of chairs were 
<again without labor. 

The decision of the board not to contract the labor of any 
^ore boys per diem, but to furnish them with whatever work 
could be found that would be suitable for unskilled hands, 
caused us to look about and see what there was that a large 
family of stout, healthy boys like ours might find to do that 
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would, in these times of donble prices, help bay them bread 
and at the same time assist in bnilding up an industrious 
manhood. 

A division of the School was made in the early part of this 
fiscal year; forty-two of the smallest boys in the School were 
placed under the care of a female teaoher, who has instructed 
them four hours each day in literature, and three hours in the 
art of plaiting straw. 

This labor has been of little profit pecuniarily, except in the 
preservation of clothing. Morally it has been of great benefit 
to the School. Had our farm been large enough, so we could 
have employed these little fellows in agriculture, the same 
great end might have been attained, and a greater pecuniary 
profit realized by their industry. An average of twenty boys 
•have been employed a part of the time in the shops, formerly 
occupied by Mr. La Rue, in the manufacture of sash, cane and 
flag seats, washing-machines, &c. They have made 6,899 lights 
sash, caned and matted 1,390 seats, and made 40 washing- 
machines. In addition to»»this lab.or in the shop, they have 
erected a barn on our premises for stock, 40 feet long bj 20 
wide; built fifty-two rods of good substantial board fence, and 
have made many other permanent improvements and repairs, in 
and about the building, which may not be counted as so much 
money earned, yet it will be understood that it is so much 
•saved to the State. 

We have found these shops a very convenient and economi- 
cal place in which to repair our axes, saws, hoes, shovels, 
spades, &c., which, in the hands of boys, are so frequently out 
of order. 

Some of the older boys have been employed on the farm and 
in the garden — a farm of twelve acres, and a garden of four. 
In farming, we were sufferers in common with many of our 
neighbors, the early frost stepping in between us and a glori- 
ous harvest. Our potatoe crop, on which we had made much 
reliance, was almost a failure. From six acres we dug only 

258j^ bushels of potatoes, where, in any ordinary season, we 
22 
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might haTe expected at least 1,200 bashels. The garden, which 
is our highest and best land caltivated, yielded a good return 
for the labor performed in it, as will be seen by the following 
amount of produce taken from it: Sweet corn, 100 bushels of 
ears; cow corn, 48 bushels of ears; peas and beans, (green) 14 
bushels; onions, 100 bushels, from \ acre; beets, 28 bushels; 
carrots, 175 bushels; summer squash, 104 dozen; cucumbers, 
115 dozen; cucumbers for pv^kles, 3^ dozen; rutta bagas, 68 
bushels; tomatoes, 6 bushels; lettuce, 15 bushels; cabbages^ 
800 heads; parsnips, 10 bushels; shell beans, 3 bushels; straw- 
berries, 136 quarts; pie plant and asparagus in abundance. 
Our young orchard bore a very fine specimen of fruit this 
season, both apple and peach. A few years hence there will 
be fruit in abundance for the whole school. 
^From the five acres of timber, purchased of Mr. Cline, the 
boys have cut one hundred and seventy-five cords of wood and 
sixty-three saw logs, from which we cut for fencing, 15,760 feet 
of fence boards and posts. We planted an acre of ground to 
broom corn, designing to make our own brooms the coming 
winter, but like most of our other corn, it was destroyed by 
the early frost. 

The boys have cut from the front yard about five tons of good 
timothy grass. While these farm boys were engaged in tilling 
the soil, preparing fuel for the house and gathering materials 
together for the barn and fencing, other boys have been em- 
ployed making and mending the clothing, the boots and shoes, 
washing and ironing, cooking and cleaning. Each in his ap- 
pointed place laboring for the good of each. 

The school department on which we rely so much for the ele- 
vation and ultimate salvation of this class of youth, is' doing 
much under the management of the present corps of teachers 
to dispel the dark cloud of ignorance in which these boys have 
been suffered to remain so long. Many interruptions have oc- 
curred to impede the progress of those in school, and so long 
as the work of the. house and the chores of the barn are 



dependent npon the labor of the boys thiaevil mnst neceseariljr 
continue. 

Besides these interruptions there has been a complete change 
of teachers. Mr. A.W. Garr, our assistant teacher, resigned his- 
position in the school on the first of September, to commence 
the study of law. About six weeks since our principal teacher, 
Bev. Charles Johnson severed the pleasing relations which he- 
had sustained in the school for more than three years, and left us 
to take pastoral charge of the Baptist Church at the city of Flint. 
Their places have been filled by Rev. H. A. Barker, and Mr. O. 
M. Barney, gentleman whom we, from our limited acquaint- 
ance, beliere to be filled with an earnest desire to labor with 
their hearts, heads and hands for the greatest good intellec* 
taally and morally, t>f all the boys. 

Our Sabbath exercises continue the same as last year. The 
morning is devoted to reading and singing. Public services in 
the Chapel at half past two o'clock P. M. Our much loved 
Chaplain, Prof. L. R. Fisk, who had been with us a long time, 
and for whom the boys had formed a warm attachment, was 
appointed by the M. E. Conference, pastor of the M. E. Church 
in the city of Jackson. To accept of this appointment, he 
closed his labors of love at the school. This place has been 
temporarily filled by the Rev. C. S. Armstrong, Pastor of the 
first Presbyterian Church of Lansing. 

Last January, one of the boys, (James Either), made his 
escape from the school. He is still at large. Three or four 
other boys have made an attempt to do likewise; with these 
few exceptions, our boys have had the appearance of perfect 
contentment. They have enjoyed the largest liberty possible 
to any well regulated school; their visits to the city have been 
frequent. They have been permitted to frequent the river for 
skating and bathing unattended, in companies numbering from 
five to forty. 

They have been about on the farm at work like so many 
farmers boys^ driving cattle, holding the plow, and using with 
pleasure and profit the different implements of husbandry. In 
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fact, we have been considered rather reckleBS, in the freedom 
given, but thus far our experience teaches us, that to reform a 
tot/, or man, he must be tanght self-reliance, and selfnsontrol; 
«nd to teach these, a free exercise of manhood must be allowed. 

Allow me, before closing this report, to urge upon the Board 
the necessity of immediately making some arrangement, by 
iirhich a sufficient supply of water may be furnished to the 
school. 

The wells, cisterns and spring, which have hitherto yielded 
an abundant supply, have on account of the light fall of rain 
this season, failed to supply our daily wants. We are at this 
4ate fearfully destitute of water. Should our buildings by ac- 
cident or from any other cause take fire, we could only stand 
by and see them burn to the ground. We hare one hundred 
fire pails, but not enough water to fill them. 

As there is no longer any doubt as to the possibility of an 
Artesian well in this city, we sincerely hope that the Board 
may think adyisable to sink one this winter. 

To the board I would express my grateful acknowledgements 
for their kindness to me and mine, and for their frequent and 
friendly counsel in the management of the affairs of the school. 

It is gratifying to know the harmony and fidelity which has 
«o characterized the officers and employees associated with me 
in this work, and I would here express my thanks to them for 
the valuable assistance rendered. 

With th^ hope that we may continue to merit the approba- 
tion of the board and the many friends of the school, and above 
all that our labors may be owned and blessed of God, this re- 
port is respectfully submitted, 

0. B. ROBINSON, 

Superintenderd. 
Lansing, November 18, 1863. 
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6,788 48 
624 00 
126 00 
943 64 



60 66 

274 62 

4,682 04 

670 76 

707 00 

687 00 

18,680 66 

628 70 

1,718 62 

4,680 84 

8,148 96 

1,804 88 

8,886 19 

6,114 44 

9,29146 

1.410 17 

S' 706 92 

18,287 68 

16,480 82 

$196,268 49 



$7,260 92 

286 00 

100 00 

6,42166 

• 1,044 77 

11,696 16 

9,888 84 

14,202 86 

6,671 86 

64 00 

661 48 

6,868 28 

7,214 78 

28 99 

10,662 60 

728 22 

2,829 88 

10,618 94 

1,887 00 

1,248 80 

7,499 69 

7,267 04 

168 00 

494 88 

12,24198 

11,064 76 

16,871 27 

875 00 

6,474 27 

608 00 

18,874 88 

6,677-87 

86 00 

8,472 88 

884 00 

186 00 

688 90j 

627 75 

60 00 

687 77 

8,108 16 

2.028 16 

2,046 82 

1,807 81 

15,247 83 

666 60 

1,078 07 

6,066 01 

6,82181 

8,460 18 

6,956 99 

10,259 68 

9,827 95 

8188 14 

7,172 42 

17,686 78 

29,060 00 

$824,748 68 



$2^48 
18 00 



1,06182 

1,087 r 

1,417 09 

1166 07 

8,288 46 

2,208 74 

88 00 

84 60 

1,700 76 

96819 



1,618 80 

629 80 

1486 88 

4444 09 

1,416 67 

818 88 

2,181 12 

147799 

20 00 

69 86 

9,84118 

2,459 47 

8,489 15 

666 00 

8,129 86 

26 88 

4,666 49 

1,477 62 

160 00 

640 70 

79 96 

16 00 

660 70 

144 80 



196 88 

1,748 65 

1446 81 

l,i88 67 

884 22 

6JM7 62 

604 40 

270 64 

1JI66 86 

1,97129 

77192 

789 98 

2,626 68 

6,209 67 

1,800 01 

8,162 60 

6,280 47 

8,948 06 

$92,004 84 



a 

£ 



$ 9in 



106 64 

** '99*80 
12 19 
97 88 

1.04128. 



891 

810 



114 7T 

"is a 

17 10 



26 14 
20 60 

56 

12 80 

19 08 

40 60 

96 48 

16 96 

800 

218 86 

84 00 

19 00 

800 

800 

800 



288 84 

40*00 

18186 

S87a 

46 60 

4000 

net 

66 61 

40 92 

16 88 

806 70 

11121 

57 2f 

OOt 

288 60 

488 88 

t4JB04 60 



APPKNDIX. 



1T9 



FINANCIAL REPORT. 



EXPENDITUBBS— GoBTXinazD. 



OOUNIIES. 






t 

Ik 

gi 



I. 



13,145 39 
66 67 
89 80 
1,231 19 
1,206 67 
8,680 82 
1,766 44 
8,466 17 
2,004 96 

106 84 

18 00 

1,694 67 

1,646 93 

4 06 

2,478 13 

,626 46 

'947 00 

1,838 38 

1,487 94 

667 16 
2,024 86 
1,780 33 

270 37 

63 92 

2,860 21 

6,134 87 

2,632 87 

665 31 
1,823 84 

162 61 
8,987 89 

972 02 

176 46 
4 067 26 

'687 04 

11 69 

2,667 41 

661 66 



4 

n 



2 



o 



Allegaan , .> 

Alpena, 

Antrim, 

Barry, 

Bay, 

Berrien , 

Branch, 

jCalhonn,, 

Gass, 

Cheboygan , 

Chippewa, 

Clinton, 

Eaton, 

Emmet, 

Genesee , 

Grand Traverse, 

Gratiot, 

Hillsdale, 

Houghton , 

Huron, ; 

Ingham, 

Ionia, 

Iosco, 

Isabella, 

Jackson, 

Kalamazoo, 

Kent,.^. 

Keweenaw, 

Lapeer, /. 

lieelanaw, 

Lenawee, 

Liyingston, , 

llackinac, 

Hacomb,. 

Manistee, 

Manitou, 

Marquette, » 

Mecosta, 

Menominee , 

Midland, 

Monroe, • 

Montcalm, 

Muskegon, 

Newaygo, 

Oakland, 

Oceana, 

Ontonagon, 

Ottawa, 

Saginaw, 

Sanilac, 

Shiawassee, 

St. Glair, 

St. Joseph,. 

Toficola, 

Tan Buren, 

Washtenaw , 

Wayne, » 



Total,. 



11,136 76 

68 83 

26 61 

796 95 

211 64 

2,609 0] 

4,370 06 

7,182 87 

2,214 42 

18 17 

6 00 

667 77 

069 97 



1,690 48 

85 87 

808 91 

1,605 92 

411 42 

99 22 

410 28 

645 25 

49 05 

145 81 

8,463 90 

9,695 09 

2,004 66 

481 69 

830 05 

10 18 

e,165 65 

548 92 

61 97 

3,916 84 

111 00 

19 00 

604 80 

82 77 



124 941 

1,122 08 

176 68 

608 73 

216.26 

1,902 76 

48 63 

458 28 

1,008 86 

1,606 28 

889 88 

1,562 11 

8,826 68 

2,182 81 

508 64 

774 02 

18,162 41 

21,061 "^ 



4 



1,779 62 
8,610 05 

879 45 
1,099 70 

718 88 
8,706 78 

817 40 

034 71 
1,520 78 
6,214 71 
8,429 68 
8,212 61 
1,878 18 
8,626 
1,088 
1,708 
4,216 
4,918 



89 
14 
11 



$16,815 18 
508 W\ 
805 41 
12,422 12 

4,071 83 
24,510 66^ 
21,532 48 
86,210 89 
20,786 62 

• 472 51 

1,386 68 

12,853 18 

14,240 11 

53 05 

22,374 84 

2,334 48 

6,853 86 
26,069 62 

6,814 07 

2,286 01 

15,493 53 

15,671 70 

498 42 

1,019 81 
86,174 49 
84,955 67 
80,803 84 

8,848 43 
13,118 84 
710 17 
60,028 91 
14,486 94 
968 42 
22,889 65 

1,578 00 
814 67 

6,208 96 

1,562 98 
110 56 

8,018 63 
19,441 14 

5,880 76^ 

6,987 00 

8,746 04 
40,154 44 

2,008 M. 

4,495 82 
18,418 40 
18,218 48 

0,260 06 
14,887 60 
28,749 08 
80,887 84 

7,689 81 

16,702 09 

.64,616 61 

76,276 68 



$108,279 701 $106,844 44| $828,896 70 



853 18 
24 00 



334 87 



629 66 

496 76 

2,214 76 

4,991 60 

25 63 

100 00 

637 20 

800 24 



2,800 46 

148 91 

81 62 

3,683 59 
162 00 
300 97 
170 71 
612 87 



16 66 

6,836 69 

13,446 06 

4,948 11 

177 67 

3,876 42 



16.679 91 

1,090 86 

1 60 

8,552 18 

90 00 

• 14 00 

62 48 

843 13 



50 00 

1,107 68 

796 86 

8,466 68 

20 66 

8,287 81 

627 70 



246 87 
1,709 22 

806 96 
1,190 48 

82162 
8,372 44 

662 06 

89 » 

16,141 86 

604 86 



$112,960 OS 



ruBUO iMBTsnonoir. 
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ABSTRACTS. 



tiUUHTUH. 



is 



4 



iUlogait, 
▲Ipena,. 
Antrim, 



Bay,.... 
Berrien, 
Branch,. 
CUbonn. 



Cheboygan, 

Ohlppewa, 

CUnton,. 

JBaton, 

Emmet, 

Oenesee, 

Grand tiraverae,. . . . 

Gratiot, 

HillBdale 

Booghton, , 

Huron, 

Ligham, 

Ionia, 

loeco. 

Isabella, 

Jackson, , 

Kalamaaoo, , 

Sent, , 

Keweenaw , 

Lapeer ., 

Leelanaw, , 

Lenawee, , 

Livingston, , 

liackinac, , 

Haoomb, f, 

Manistee, , 

Maniton,..., , 

Ifarqnette, .., 

Hecosta, 

Menominee, 

Midland, , 

Monroe, 

Montcalm, , 

Mnskegon, , 

Kewaygo, 

Oakland 

Oceana, 

Ontonagon, 

Ottawa, 

Saginaw, 

Sanilac, 

Shiawassee, 

St. Glair ,..^ 

St. Joseph, ., 

Tuscola, 

VanBuren, 

Washtenaw,. 

Wayne, 



TotaL. 



$6,881 

407 

167 

8,688 

1,242 

8,786 

7,764 

11,264 

8,046 

80 

208 

4,766 

6,080 

1 

7,873 

646 

1,664 

10,671 

2,667 

888 

6,376 

6,288 

107 

646 

11,090 

9,363 

12,463 

608 

6,764 

242 

20,662 

6,314 

212 

9,667 

628 

67 

1,809 

694 



01 
88 
82 
89 
26 
64 
76 
78 
07 
82 
18 
27 
22 
81 
03 
28 
04 
66 
66 
88 
81 
66 
86 
97 
94 
73 
62 
69 
87 
02 
09 
46 
36 
92 
98 
00 
76 
80 



$146 76 



20 00 
'26*00 



177 60 



12 60 
26 00 



60 00 



80 00 

26 00 

7 96 



76 00 



26 00 

26 00 

27 07 



884 32 
8,147 83 
1,900 28 
1,413 46 
1,817 63 

18,731 06 
896 60 
2,061 64 
8,470 86 
4,188 84 
2,896 64 
4,666 86 
7,224 48 

12,277 88 
1,980 88 
4,7P7 16 

17,818 98 
8,677 26 

$277,144 42 



26 00 
'6000 



60 48 
26 00 



71 94 
99 83 



$48 60 



147 74 
'629' oi 



186 19 

878 93 

12 26 



27 39 

16 86 



11 82 
88 66 



200 45 

20 26 

114 92 



87 83 



VJ 66 
121 42 
. 2 96 
717 60 



30 00 

10 00 

47 26 

6 09 



613 27 
18 01 



$102 01 



68 80 
'286*84 



16 08 
880 67 



1 60 
26 00 



76 00 



24 89 
"bH 
'60*07 



$80 60 
8 00 



88 00 
2 00 

68 00 

76 00 
100 60 

00 00 
6 00 



88 00 
87 76 



49 86 

144 88 

20 Sfl 



103 29 



262 98 



63 00 
360 00 

20 00 
270 00 
113 76 

26 00 

60 00 



106 36 

60 00 
26 00 

$2,128 07 



184 63 

60 62 

47 67 

96 20 

262 62 

167 26 

41 

172 91 

247 64 

180 48 



29 28 

84 82 

178 69 

$6,160 66 



12 66 

212 43 

261 66 

110 69 

248 82 

187 61 

78 68 

166 00 

10 94 

82 80 

17 00 

116 00 



74 67 
106 06 

$3,210 87 



103 00 

7 00 
84 60 

146 60 
1 00 

8 00 
97 60 
62 60 

1 00 
6 60 

162 60 
96 60 

116 60 



70 60 

2 60 

146 80 

60 00 

11 60 

77 00 

14 00 

8 00 



6 00 



13 60 
106 76 

81 60 
8 00 

16 60 
161 00 

16 00 



60 60 
44 00 
41 00 
66 76 
64 00 
63 60 
27 60 
44 00 
86 60 
96 60 

$2,80186 



$196 12 
600 



164 60 
12 OO 
177 25 
127 00 
264 76 
183 00 
24 00 



180 60 
110 60 



190 88 

19 00 

92 00 

286 00 

6 00 

22 60 

202 00 

124 60 

460 

16 OO 

217 86 

161 00 

264 60 

10 oa 

122 IS 

3 00 

268 00 

113 6a 

9 00 

142 00 

22 44 

18 00 

6 OO 

27 60 



19 OO 
181 26 
81 76 
31 60 
64 00 
249 00 
68 60 



126 00 

107 00 

97 00 

162 86 

136 60 

184 70 

80 26 

86 60 

183 00 

176 00 

$6,686 08 



1 



f 



> 
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( 




